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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Trouble in 


Puddleby-on-the-Marsh 


A new movie, photographed in England and based on the famous 
Doctor Dolittle books written by the late Hugh Lofting, is the sub- 
ject of a story in this issue. It is followed by an article about Lofting, 
written by his oldest son, Colin. A second son, Christopher, who is a 
LirE reporter, recently went to England to watch his father’s work 
being filmed and sent us the following report: 

Castle Combe, England. 'To the scouts sent over here by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox to find a place to make the movie based on my father’s books, 
the lovely little village of Castle Combe seemed just about ideal. 
The stories of the books were set in a small, mythical village named 
Puddleby-on-the-Marsh, circa 1840. Castle 
Combe, for all its thousand years, still lin- 
gers in that era. Once voted “Britain’s pret- 
tiest village,” it has a single, narrow, wind- 
ing street and rustic old buildings, and 
there is a trout stream, crossed by a rough- 
hewn stone bridge at the bottom of the hill. 
The place, in fact, bears an uncanny re- 
semblance to Hugh Lofting’s illustrations. 
Some changes, of course, would have to be 
made. The unsightly TV antennas would 
have to go—they could be piped into a sin- 
gle community antenna—and a "seawall” 
would have to be built along the stream. 
The Doctor would need a port from which 
to sail for foreign lands. 

Permission was obtained without much 
trouble, and the Fox crews set to work; 
most of the townspeople were happy to 
have all those big spenders in their midst. But then a minority group, 
known as the “antis,’” emerged to fight the idea. They argued that the 
publicity would ruin the peaceful village forever. They were sure that 
Fox would never live up to its promise to remove the retaining wall. 
And, considering the setting, they were surprisingly violent. Just be- 
fore the shooting started, fire bombs were planted near the hated wall. 
One went off, starting a small fire, and a man named Sir Ranulph 
Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes was arrested and charged with arson. 
Another bigger bomb, placed near a shed filled with fuel oil, was for- 
tunately a dud. The next night a wine merchant, Christopher Knight, 
was arrested for trying to pull down the harbor’s sandbag dam. Fox 
went on shooting. 

The antis harassed the Fox officials with nuisance phone calls, and 
even got the Royal Fine Art Commission to investigate the whole 
affair. When the commission came out on their side, reporting that 
the film crews’ work was destroying “much of the beauty of the vil- 
lage,” it looked as though the antis had won the day. But the movie- 
makers had taken countermeasures. They had used many villagers 
as extras. And for one of the crowd scenes in the picture they hired the 
entire village school, including the headmaster, to come and appear 
in the movie. The children were thrilled and would even have volun- 
teered their services. The pay they received was a welcome bonus and 
would buy their Christmas presents. But best of all was a mammoth 
lunch of fish ’n’ chips and, later, afternoon tea served in a big tent. 
There were plenty of anti children in that tent, but by the time the 
party was over, the ayes had it. 





RE m7T 
GEORGE P. HuNT, 

Managing Editor 
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CHRISTOPHER LOFTING 





Ask your IATA Travel Agent about Swissair connections in Europe. And your IATA Forwarder about airfreight. 
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LETTERS To THE ebıtTors 


IN DEFENSE OF THOSE CABBIES-CONTINUED 


TAXI DRIVERS 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the informative article 
by Mr. G. Bocca (“Taxi Drivers of the 
World,’ Lire International, Aug. 22), 
about which I would like to add the 
following: 

At the end of the report you pose the 
question that there must beacity where 
one can get a taxi whenever desired. 

The city is Istanbul. 

One can get a taxi anytime and any- 
where. Even more than that, one can 
choose between two kinds. There is a 
regular one and the so-called Dolmus, 
a collective one in which several people 
with the same destination are trans- 
ported. 

A second advantage is that Istanbul 
taxis are extremely inexpensive. A third 
lies in the drivers’ knowledge of the lo- 
cale. Even almost completely incompre- 
hensible foreign languages are grasped 
and correctly interpreted. 

In summary: The cab driver in Istan- 
bul is a friendly person, who together 
with his cab is always and everywhere 
available. He is always informed about 
the newest city plan, and gladly settles 
for a lower price than the one he asks 
for. Dear visitor to Istanbul, do not 
miss the opportunity. Use one of the 
many vehicles and let someone drive 
you all over Istanbul for a few liras, 
giving you a feeling of expectation and 
fear. Your stay in Turkey will be en- 
riched by this experience. 

Knur EMEIS 
Eskisehir, Turkey 


Sirs: 

Your Special Report by Geoffrey 
Bocca about taxicab drivers disturbed 
me no end. 

My wife and I have just returned 
from a visit to Europe during which 
time we spent two weeks in and around 
Moscow. We rode on all types of trans- 
portation in the city, including at least 
one ride a day in a taxi. We at no time 
found the drivers to be ‘'rude and un- 
predictable,’” but on the contrary they 
were most helpful, even going out of 
their way to find someone who spoke 
English ifthey didnot understand where 
it was we wanted to go. Secondly, and 
I have pictures to prove it, they did not 
drive battered Volgas. Their vehicles 
were as well kept as any I found in any 
other country. Next, not once did we 
find a driver who expounded on his 
philosophy, Chekhovian or otherwise. 
In the Soviet Union, as well as in other 
countries, the habit of sitting next to 
the driver is not uncommon. Tipping is 
not accepted by as many drivers as 
Bocca would lead you to believe. Of 
course I don’t know how large a sample 
he is basing his article on, but we found 
that if we did not tip the driver, he 
did not offer *‘a long harangue.” 

As for other portions of the article, 
I would not prefer to comment on any 
other country but England as we did 
not stay long enough in other sections 
to form an opinion. In London the 
minicab was nowhere to be seen (we 
looked for them after reading the arti- 
cle in London). The inference that the 
London cabbie is dishonest is really a 
little too much for us to bear. Again 
we found them to be courteous, help- 
ful and above all honest in taking coins 
out of your hand. 

C. M. BERTONE 
Canoga Park, California 


Sirs: 

Mr. Bocca should have included the 
taxi drivers of Lisbon, undoubtedly the 
hardiest and most fearless of all the 
metered brethren. They make milksops 
of Roman cabbies. 

Lisbon, like Rome, is built on seven 
hills and a majority of the taxis are 
Mercedes-Benz diesels—gasoline costs 
over 20 escudos a gallon. There are 
more taxis to the square mile than in 
any town I’ve ever seen. 

When going up a Lisbon hill the driv- 
er is either semi-somnolent or hum- 
ming. But going down he becomes 
possessed with a fury at once terrifying 
and noble—a fury, nevertheless, that 
does not affect his split-inch accuracy 
in turning corners in streets that must 
have been designed hundreds of years 
ago with the exact width of the Mer- 
cedes in mind. 

At the really impossible corners Por- 
tuguese pedestrians stand at night to 
admire the finesse and daring of the 
drivers. Arriving at one’s hotel after 
such a descent, one automatically over- 
tips and rushes to the bar for a brandy. 

In Madrid, as I got into a cab at the 
Prado, a cop walked up and wrote out 
a ticket for the driver. There are a lot 
of different kinds of cops in Madrid, 
andIgathered that this kind only writes 
taxitickets. The driver shrugged, turned 
to me with a grin and said: ‘Twenty 
pesetas.” The ticket was for wearing a 
jersey with too short sleeves. 

Taxi drivers would make great astro- 
nauts— particularly the Portuguese. 

Hay MCCLINTON 
New York, N.Y. 


ENGLISH IN INDIA 
Sirs: 

Whilst I read with considerable in- 
terest Mr. Lejeune’s article, ‘Requiem 
for a Commonwealth” (LırE Interna- 
tional, June 13), I look askance at his 
statement: ‘There are more English- 
men in India today than there were dur- 
ing the Raj,” which I consider to be 
very wide off the mark. 

Asan Indian, Ican vouch unhesitat- 
ingly that not only British commercial 
establishments in India have been pro- 
gressively Indianised since the Inde- 
pendence, but the number of Britishers 
in all other walks of life, particularly in 
the armed forces, has diminished, and 
the presence of an Englishman on the 
roads of large cities like Bombay, etc. 
is a rarity these days. Incidentally, the 
latter sight excites curiosity and attracts 
the attention of passers-by. 

Furthermore, I doubt if even the Taj 
and other Western hotels in India get 
the same number of British patrons 
now as in the pre-Independence era. 

T. R. MiRANI 
Bahrain (Persian Gulf) 


» The British High Commission in 
India agrees that the statement: 
‘There are more Englishmen in In- 
dia today than there were during. 
the Raj” isa myth—but a very pop- 
ular and widespread myth. In 1931, 
British residents in India (including 
what is now Pakistan) totaled 50,- 
000, exclusive of civil servants and 
the military and their families. This 
year the figure for India exclusive 
of Pakistan is between 18,000 and 
19,000. But Britons are by no means 
curiosities in cities such as Bombay, 


except in certain areas which they 
did not frequent even in the days 
of the Empire.—ED. 


CAESAR’S BEDS 
Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoy your articles on 
The Romans, and hope they will be 
published in book form. I would like 
to present such a book to my numerous 
grandchildren who, as far as classical 
education goes, seem to learn very little. 

I would—if there were not the part 
about ‘‘beds were stepping stones,’” giv- 
ing details not only of Caesar’s relations 
with the famous beauties in Rome but 
also with their husbands. 

This detail, nonessential for his- 
tory’s sake, does not belong in LırE, 
which is part and parcel of family life. 

Mrs. H. A. BROSCHE-GIPs 
Zell am See, Austria 


ANIMAL LOVERS 
Sirs! 

1 am English and proud of it, and I 
strongly object to the letter by P. C. 
Bayliss of Morelaggan by Arrochar 
about “Animal Lovers,’ in LıreE Inter- 
national (Aug. 22). 

It certainly is no myth that the British 
love animals. As for being hypocrites 
... Rubbish! Some pets, unfortunately, 
are abandoned when the holiday season 
comes around, but they are not all put 
to sleep. The RSPCA try very hard to 
find new homes for them. I am not 
speaking after reading a report. I am 
speaking from experience. 

Please don’tthink thisisa dear, sweet, 
gray-haired old lady writing to you 
from the top of her soap box. I am 24, 
and I cannot tolerate hearing anyone 
run England down. 

By the way, I am married to an 
American, who said after shopping last 
Christmas, “Where but in England 
could you go into a shop and ask for 
a Christmas present for a budgie (para- 
keet) and be given one already in a 
Christmas stocking.” 

Mrs. WENDY WALKER 
Harrogate, England 


BASEBALL VS. CRICKET 
Sirs: 

Asan American baseball fan present- 
ly resident in Great Britain, I was both 
amused and interested in Geoffrey 
Bocca’s recent article on cricket (LiFE 
International, Sept. 5). But Mr. Bocca 
has missed the point. By comparing 
baseball and cricket, he has fallen into 
the old trap of Americans who try to 
understand the British summer game. 
While both are ‘‘bat and ball” games, 
baseball is virtually like ice hockey in 
comparison to cricket, and that’s the 
rub—it (cricket) is supposed to be dull. 

The cricket enthusiast does not go 
to see a match with the expectation 
that he will be sitting on the edge of his 
seat for seven hours—or even that there 
will be moments of high tension. It is 
simply not in the nature of the game. 
I am convinced that, given such under- 
standing plus the rudimentary rules of 
play, a baseball fan could enjoy first- 
class cricket be it county or test match. 

Do we want the Lords Cricket 
Grounds festooned with signs ‘‘Let’s 
go Middlesex’’? Methinks it wouldn’t 
be cricket. 

B. I. Eskow 
London, England 
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Kids with the Problems of Kings 


The eyes of the 12-year-old ruler of 
ancient Sumer widened. I FEAR THAT 
THE PEOPLE HAVE ANGERED OUR 
GoD, he read in his steward’s semi- 
annual report. HE ALONE COULD 
HAVE SENT THAT FIRE ACROSS THE 
FIELDS TO DESTROY HALF OF YOUR 
CROPS. THIS IS A VERY SERIOUS 
LOSS. I TRUST THAT YOU CAN COVER 
IT FROM YOUR INVENTORY. 

It was a perilous moment. From 
past experience, the king knew that if 
he mismanaged his stores of grain, 
people in his kingdom would starve. 
But this time there was enough grain. 
Thoughtfully, he ordered the stew- 
ard to distribute a full season’s ra- 
tions to the people, making up the 
shortage from his stores, and to plant 
a slightly larger crop than normal for 
the following season to rebuild the 
inventory. Then he looked up and 
smiled, and a tall, brunette woman 
standing nearby smiled back. 

The “king” was a sixth-grader in 
exurban Yorktown Heights, N.Y.,the 
woman was his teacher, and his 
steward was an IBM Number 7090 
computer. Through a new classroom 
technique of cybernetic make-be- 
lieve, he was learning the principles 
of economics as part of his social 
studies course. 

The school is in the heart of IBM 
country, a mile from the company’s 
East Coast Advanced Systems De- 
velopment Division laboratory, in 
the hills of Westchester County, and 
15 miles from corporate headquarters 
at Armonk. The parents of some of 
the sixth-graders playing the Sumer 
game work for IBM. So it is natural 
that Yorktown Heights should be the 
site of one of the first experiments 
in computerized teaching. 

For about two hours, twice a week, 
each of the young monarchs sits down 
at an electric typewriter. The ma- 
chine, which has been programed 
by experts and stuffed with knowl- 
edge of the course, makes the first 
move by chummily typing out HELLO. 
IMAGINE THAT YOU HAVE JUST 
BEEN MADE RULER OF LAGASH, A 
CITY-STATE OF SUMER IN THE YEAR 
3500 B.c. It then presents, in the 
wörds of a loyal steward named Ur- 
baba, a report showing Lagash’s pop- 
ulation and the amount of grain on 
hand. 

From then on the king has to de- 
cide how much grain to use for feed- 
ing his people, how much to store, 
and how much to plant for the next 
season ’s crop. Basing his decisions on 
his own best judgment, he types his 
answers into the machine. The com- 
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puter digests them and, unruffled by 
the student’s mistakes and the com- 
plexities of juggling up to six factors 
at once, types out the results, which 
it is programed to issue in the form 
of reports by Urbaba. 

Generally the consequences of mis- 
takes are mild. When a king orders 
more grain distributed and planted 
than he has, Urbaba taps out PLEASE 
SIR, YOU DON’T HAVE THAT MUCH 
AVAILABLE. HOW MANY BUSHELS 
DO YOU WISH TO FEED YOUR PEO- 
PLE?_ HOW MANY DO YOU WANT 
PLANTED FOR THE NEXT CROP? 

As the seasons and the plantings 
pass, it becomes easier and easier to 
manage the crops and avoid Urbaba’s 
tart message: THE QUANTITY OF 
FOOD THE PEOPLE RECEIVED LAST 
SEASON WAS TOO LITTLE. That’s his 
way of saying people starved. But 
then come the catastrophes. 

SIR, says Urbaba, ı AM SORRY TO 
REPORT 3,815 BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
HAVE ROTTED. Or THE DREAD SA- 
MANA DISEASE HAS HIT OUR GROW- 
ING GRAIN. THE TOPS ARE GETTING 
RED, AND WE HAVE NO CURE. In 
each emergency, the king must jug- 
gle ihe amounts of grain he will use 
for feeding, planting and storage. 


en one day the electronic stew- 
ard rattles out BAD NEWS. TWOo 
MONTHS AGO 25 SOLDIERS SET OUT 
ON A RAIDING EXPEDITION TO BRING 
BACK TIMBER FROM THE TAURUS 
MOUNTAINS. THEY MET WITH A 
SURPRISE ATTACK AND WERE WIPED 
OUT. THIS REPRESENTS QUITE A 
LOSS TO OUR ARMED FORCES. WILL 
YOU (A) SEND MORE SOLDIERS, (B) 
DO NOTHING, OR (C) TRY TO AcC- 
QUIRE LUMBER BY TRADF? If the king 
picks (A), Urbaba tries to talk him 
out of it. If he picks (B), Urbaba says 
PLEASE RECONSIDER, and for (C) 
GOOD DECISION. 

There are opportunities, too, once 
trade is begun. The wise Urbaba 
points out that AS THE VOLUME OF 
OUR BUSINESS INCREASES, THE NEED 
FOR WELL-TRAINED SCRIBES BE- 
COMES MOST IMPORTANT. He goes on 
to point out that for 60 bushels of 
grain per pupil, Lagash could send 
some of its boys to school in nearby 
Nippur. Or, he adds, Lagash could 
take a few farmers from the fields 
and build a school of its own. The 
king decides, and the economie con- 
sequences of his decision over a few 
seasons are revealed. 

Urbaba won’t accept all answers. 
One king, a bit too sharp for his own 
good, got a report that 507 BUSHELS 


OF GRAIN HAVE BEEN EATEN BY 
RATS and answered it with one word: 
CATS. Urbaba came back coldly: 
PLEASE RETYPE YOUR ANSWER. 

Another ruler turned a deaf ear to 
the steward’s plea sır, YOUR PEOPLE 
ARE STARVING BUT ALAS THERE IS 
NO GRAIN IN STORAGE, and refused to 
feed his people anything. He planted 
his whole inventory. At that point 
—tilt!—the game ended with the 
message YOUR POPULATION HAS DE- 
CREASED TO ZERO. DO NOT GO ON. 
CALL THE TEACHER. 

But by the time they have put in 
36 years of ruling, most of the sixth- 
grade kings have moved Urbaba to 
say YOU HAVE DONE WELL, LUDUGA. 
THE GODS ARE PLEASED. GOODBY. 


Me computerized course in eco- 
nomics is a logical progression from 
two teaching principles already in 
use. The first, role-playing, involves 
having children act out situations in- 
stead of just reading or being told 
about them. The second, programed 
instruction, presents children with a 
book containing printed questions. 
They write in answers, and immedi- 
ately turn over the page to confirm 
their response before going on to the 
next step. Combining the two, as 
Yorktown Heights does, presents 
complexities which the experimenters 
say only a computer could handle. 

The 25 children who have been 
playing the game each take about six 
two-hour sessions to govern for the 
36 Sumerian years that it takes to 
introduce all the major concepts of 
an agrieultural economy. Then they 
vault across 55 centuries and become 
oflicers of the U.S. economic aid mis- 
sion to the underdeveloped African 
country of Sierra Leone. 

Stationed, electronically, in the 
bush, they watch economie bulletins 
come in on their typewriters from of- 
ficials in the capital, Freetown, and 
make increasingly complex decisions. 
For a while they operate a Rice Pro- 
duetion Marketing Board charged 
with keeping production adequate 
but not so full as to depress prices. 
Later they boss a diamond warehouse 
in an economy where the govern- 
ment’s diamond regulating board 
controls world prices. Toward the end 
of their tour of duty they advise Sier- 
ra Leonese planners on how to raise 
the gross national product. (The suc- 
cessful technique: invest in manufac- 
turing, then cut down production of 
palm kernels when neighboring coun- 
tries increase their output and the 
world price drops.) 


The results of the experiment in 
Yorktown Heights, which is financed 
by a $177,000 grant from the federal 
Office of Education, have been heart- 
ening to Richard Wing, who runs the 
experiment. Wing has matched the 
game-playing children with a control 
group comparable in I.Q., vocabulary 
and reading ability. A teacher using 
proven classroom techniques taught 
the control group the same material 
Urbaba taught ihe computer kids. 
When both groups were tested, the 
computer group did just as well as 
the other group—which Wing con- 
siders a mighty good beginning. 

Wing is a 47-year-old former Latin 
teacher who does curriculum research 
for a cooperative board of education- 
al services serving 12 school distriets 
in the area. He believes that when 
P-for-Programing is added to the 
three R’s, human teachers will be lib- 
erated to concentrate on individual 
remedial work with slow learners and 
on advanced projects for bright stu- 
dents. But he is worried that some 
may be tempted to use computers as 
teacher substitutes—which he says 
would lose the whole point. 

The Yorktown Heights scene is not 
likely to be common in classrooms 
for about three years. Wing’s games 
will need more testing and develop- 
ment. T'he Board of Cooperative Ed- 
ucational Services is seeking federal 
funds to refine these games and to de- 
velop another, in which children will 
play shopkeepers operating succes- 
sively under Communist, Socialist 
and free-enterprise systems. 

Cost is a drawback, although it is 
being brought down rapidly. The 
keyboards cost $2,500 a year to rent, 
and the computer’s time costs more. 
Unless the federal government comes 
through with a computer acquisition 
program like that which pays most 
of the cost of language labs, comput- 
erized games will be out of general 
reach. 

The Yorktown Heights computer 
kids really want it. They love being 
king and become genuinely involved. 
When the machine relentlessly types 
out the deaths resulting from an in- 
suffieient ration of food, they have 
been known to pound the keyboards 
and ery aloud “No! Don’t let it hap- 
pen! Please don’t let it happen!”’ 

And when the game is over, they 
are intoxicated by their imaginary 
brush with power. Ed Meyer, 11, son 
of an IBM engineer, sums it up in 
not-very-Sumerian language. Run- 
ning the ancient kingdom, he says, 
“gives you a real cool feeling.” 





by Christopher Cory 


Your trip seems faster 


on Iberia Air Lines. 


Why? 








Because on Iberia 


only the plane 
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gets more attention than you. 


More and more people are flying Iberia Air Lines today - and with 
good reason. The service is superb. From the moment you check in 
for your flight, things function smoothly, efficiently. You travel relaxed 
and enjoy cuisine and personal attention comparable to that of Spain’s 
finest restaurants. In fact, only the plane gets more attention than you. 


lberia's famous Caravelles and DC-8 Fan Jets are meticulosiy cared 
for by expert technicians and flown only by Captains with millions of 
miles of experience. 


Come fly with us soon. For reservations or information, see your travel agent 
or call Iberia. Ticket offices: Brussels, London, Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Paris, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Munich, Zurich, 
Geneva, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Vienna, Rome, Milan, Beirut, Casablanca, 
and other leading cities throughout the world. 





Carmen Gömez has 
a way of anticipating 
your every wish. Her 
thoughtful attention 
is your assurance of 
how much we care. 





BAUR LINES OF SPAIN 


EI 


In London, 

have avodka martini 
(shaken—not stirred) 
in the 007 Room 

at the London Hilton. 


It’s a rare day when somebody doesn’t compliment 
us on the intriguing 007 Room. Or on the view 
from the beautifully appointed rooms... which 
our guests have compared to apartments on 
Park Lane. Ask Manager Louis Blouet to 

have one ready for you. His hotel is 
right in fashionable Mayfair, so you 
won't have any trouble finding it. For 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office. 


Gedım 


Go international— 
with all the comforts of Hilton 











drink 
White llorse 
‚Whisky 
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1; BOOK REVIEW 


A Precious String 


of Perelman Pearls 


CHICKEN INSPECTOR NO. 23 
by S. J. Perelman (Simon & Schuster) $4.95 


here is agame that hostessesintro- 
duce just as their guests have taken 
a third surreptitious peek at their 
watches and are getting ready to an- 
nounce that it’s been a wonderful par- 
ty but they have a hard day coming 
up. It consists in asking each sleepy- 
head in turn which 10 characters, his- 
torical or fictional, he would choose 
to bestranded with on a desert island. 
My list is always shamefully incom- 
plete: I get as far as the Swiss Family 
Robinson and then bog down. I am 
still waiting for a hostess to ask the 
crowd what character they would 
choose to be locked up with for eight 
weeks in a non-airconditioned cell on 
the M-G-M lot, condemned to spin a 
scenario of gold from a bundle of flax 
called How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People, deprived of all other 
human contact save an occasional 
glimpse through the bars of Miss Joan 
Crawford bicycling beneath the win- 
dow, clad in bewitching scarlet shorts 
and singing a song not yet pre-empt- 
ed by Deanna Durbin or Judy Gar- 
land— Ave Maria. Others may moot 
the question; I am free to name my 
man: S. J. Perelman. In his testy 
company I spent such a time, and the 
decades zipped by like deer flies. Cer- 
tain carping sexagenarians who re- 
member this episode in Perelman’s 
life and mine may sneer that I have 
ever since been prejudiced in his fa- 
vor. They sneer. What sneer they? 
Let them sneer. I am prejudiced in 
favor of Perelman just as I am preju- 
diced in favor of P. G. Wodehouse, 
Robert Benchley, D’Artagnan, Irene 
Adler, soft-shell erabs, and certain 
couplets of Alexander Pope’s. 
Perelman, like Pope, is not for high 
school dropouts. It is not ‚essential 
that to savor him fully you be rea- 
sonably well up on modern art, the 
Rover Boys, Proust, the promotion 
material of the Morticians’ Associa- 
tion, the Georgics of Vergil, the lore of 
the safarı and the exotie customs of 
the mysterious East. But it helps. His 
eyes, peering through the sort of steel- 
rimmed spectacles we associate with 
kindly old horse-and-buggy doctors, 
rove continually over the foibles and 
fatuity of his era, and when they spot 
a particularly virulent boil or car- 
buncle his lancet is ready and ruthless. 
Unlike the ordinary husband who 
grows to resemble his wife, Perelman 
has grown to resemble his writings. 
His figure is lean, sharp, and precise; 
his jaw seems more angular as his hair 


thins and his iraseibility increases, 
and his trim moustache would not be 
out of place under a pith helmet on a 
plantation in Kenya. His wardrobe 
is as cosmopolitan as his wit. 
Perelman’s style is so uniquely his 
own that his readers in The New 
Yorker, which long ago established 
the peekaboo custom of printing the 
contributor’s name at the tail of the 
article rather than the head, need 
only glance at the first paragraph to 
identify its author. He exposes the 
fool in his folly not through reduc- 
tion, but through magnification, to 
the absurd, so that the subjeet stands 
larger than life and twice as ludi- 
crous, foot in mouth and egg on his 
chin, hoist by his own asininity. 


Lie James Thurber and Mark 
Twain, he is as American as Mary 
Martin or Bucks County in August, 
and like them he has a large and ap- 
preciative following in England which 
today regards him as our foremost hu- 
morist. Punch itself has been known 
to take time off from lambasting 
Lyndon Johnson and Billy Graham 
to refer to him in flattering terms and 
even to print an occasional piece by 
some innocent who thinks that his 
art is imitable. 

Chicken Inspector No. 23 should 
discourage further impostors on ei- 
ther side of the Atlantie from mas- 
querading as S. J., as he is known to 
none of his friends. Here is Perelman 
aged in the wood, dyed in the wool, 
and ready for a fight or a frolie. This 
latest book contains 33 Perelman 
pearls of iridescent prose, each with a 
strong bite. I suspect that it will not 
be enjoyed by belly dancers who mar- 
ry into the peerage, designers of hand- 
painted ties, London lady gossip col- 
umnists, television producers, Nairo- 
bi astrologers, the editors of Made- 
moiselle, Prince Philip’s personal bar- 
ber, child actors, Saul Bellow, the 
British medical profession, the gen- 
darmerie of Yugoslavia, or a Judge 
Kenneth A. Holaday of Hollywood, 
all of whom are among those who 
have thrust their necks between the 
keys of his typewriter and appear in 
this book. For the rest of us, here is 
a happy chance to laugh at some of 
the perfect asses in this imperfeet 
world. Perelman swats good, like a 


fool-killer should. 


Ogden Nash’'s normal medium is 
verse that's short on tedium. 


by Ogden Nash 





You pick up your telephone 
in London, Paris, Geneva 
— or almost anywhere in Europe. 


Within minutes your 
order can be executed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Dealing in American securities can be as simple as that—if you have an account with Merrill Lynch. So if you 
think you may ever want to buy stocks or bonds, just fill out the form below and mail it to your nearest Merrill 
Lynch office. It won’t obligate you in any way, but it will enable us to set about the business of opening your 
account. Once that’s done well let you know-—and then any time you want to buy (or sell) American securities, 
all you need do is pick up your telephone. 





























ne 
Please open my account with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
I Name | 
Adaress PLEASE PRINT 
l Nationality | 
i Home phone Business phone 
Are you over 21 ? Your Social Security Number (if U.S. citizen) I 
l Have you ever been a customer of Merrill Lynch before ? I 
If so, of what office ? 
I Name of your bank I 
Name of your employer 
I Kind of business Position | 
' The above information is requested to help Merrill Lynch ' 

Signature rs  comply with New York Stock Exchange regulations. > 
EEE BERNER ESENEREEEE 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FEENNER& SMITH 


International Ltd. 


Geneva 31 Rue du Rhöne Rome 76 Via Bissolati Amsterdam Leidsestraat 67-71 Tissionand exegution olorders discussed 
Paris 25 Champs Elys&es Milan Via San Pietro all’ Orto26 Beirut Starco North Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Ferner & Smith Inc., 
London 110 Fenchurch Street Frankfurt Zurich— Brussels 70 Rue Ravenstein United States throuah Merrill Lynch 

Madrid Torre de Madrid 9.4 Hochhaus—am/Opernplatz Cannes Carlton Hotel A ann = omitnlinternationalilie: 
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Via Veneto, Rome. 


Ei Jsittrue what they say 
about the Italians ? 






© They say Italians are warm-hearted, Dad. No wonder. Bourbon is a distinc- 
friendly, outgoing, adventurous. It’s a tive whiskey with a smooth character, a 
fact. They discovered America. And now non-smoky taste and a dry, delicious 
they’re discovering American whiskey flavor. And Old Grand-Dad is “The 
— Bourbon — Old Grand-Dad Bourbon. Head of the Bourbon Family.” Next 
On yachts off Capri and along the Via time, enjoy Old Grand-Dad...in cock- 
Veneto, we note that more and more tails or highballs.* You don’t have to be 
Italian hosts are serving Old Grand- Italian to like this famous American. 





OLD 


*Old Grand-Dad Sour:1/2tsp. sugar, juice of a lemon, 11/2 oz. Old Grand-Dad bour- 
bon. Shake with ice. Add cherry. Old Grand-Dad“ontherocks”: Pour 11/2 oz. Old 
Grand-Dad into a short glass, over ice. Top with soda water or water. 


OLD GRAND-DAD BOURBON 


...the distinctive American Whiskey 
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[1173 MOVIE REVIEW 


A Wild Trip 
in a Blood 
Vessel 


FANTASTIC VOYAGE 


Me of good will can honestly dis- 
agree about Fantastic Voyage. Some 
will hold it to be an expertly sugar- 
coated educational pill and immedi- 
ately start arranging to take their 
Cub Scout packs to the Saturday 
matinee. Others, like your cynical 
agent, will find beneath its original 
basic premise a welcome reversion to 
a time-honored serio-comie genre of 
movies—the science fiction story of 
a journey to an unexplored region, 
complete with all those charming 
cliches of character, dialogue and 
situation which one remembers so 
fondly from his own kiddie matinees 
of a generation ago. 

The situation is that a government 
agency (the Combined Miniature De- 
terrent Forces) has devised a way 
of temporarily shrinking anything— 
absolutely anything—to any size it 
wants. The trouble is that the proc- 
ess lasts only an hour and that the 
one scientist who knows how to 
lengthen the miniaturization span 
lies comatose from a brain injury 
he suffered while defecting from the 
Communists. The only way to cure 
him is from the inside out, and the 
only way to do that is to shrink a 
submarine and a crew of scientists 
to pinpoint size and send them cruis- 
ing up his bloodstream—destination 
blood clot—and attack with a laser 
beam. 

I know. I know. You’re perfectly 
willing to suspend disbelief when you 
go to the movies, but this is a real 
whopper. You may be right, but great 
enterprises demand great imaginative 
leaps, and if all those actors can 
keep their faces straight during the 
briefing on this scheme the least you 
can do is sit still and listen with- 
out giggling. The rewards, once you 
get past the believability barrier, are 
plentiful. 

Educational though the sub’s trip 
may be, it is rather less illuminating 
and rather less coherent than some of 
the better depictions of the life proc- 
esses in books or magazines. A good 
many of the wonders revealed to the 
sub voyagers turn out to be faintly 
comic instead of awe-inspiring. In 
time, one’s attention to the passing 
scenery tends to be secured less by 
a scientific interest in physiological 


function per se than by the marvelous 
skill of the set designers and special- 
effects men in re-creating human or- 
gans and arteries in movie-set sizes. 

AN praise to them, but as far as I 
am concerned the true delight of Fan- 
tastic Voyage lies in hearing anew, in 
expensive arrangements, the old fa- 
miliar music of science fiction. Stal- 
wart Stephen Boyd, the mission’s 
muscle man, asks Raquel Welch, the 
chief surgeon’s pretty—and remark- 
ably healthy—assistant, why she has 
volunteered for such hazardous duty, 
and she breathlessly, deathlessly re- 
plies, “Because well see things no one 
has ever seen before.” By mid-voy- 
age she is crying, “I never dreamed it 
would be like this,” and however 
strange you may feel coursing down 
the carotid with this crew, such lines 
make you feel right at home. 

They even manage to hold the tra- 
ditional theological debate down 
there among the Iymph nodes, with 
Arthur Kennedy holding that in the 
miracles of complex order he is ob- 
serving there is evidence of a Supreme 
Being at work, while Donald Plea- 
sence nastily asks to be informed 
when they pass the soul (guess who 
turns out to be trying to sabotage 
the trip). Along the way the mon- 
sters, in the form of antibodies, al- 
most make off with Miss Welch. 
Sundry natural disasters are encoun- 
tered and survived and much quick 
thinking is required to save well-laid 
plans that gang agley. The ending, if 
I may be permitted a joke, is lit- 
erally a tear-jerker. 


1 might add that the chief shrink- 
ers, Edmond O’Brien and Arthur 
O’Connell, contribute definitive por- 
trayals of the loneliness that affliets 
commanders who must send others 
into danger and then have little to 
do but shout an occasional command 
like “Cardiac Red Alert!” 

Some people have been so unkind 
as to suggest that Fantastic Voyage 
is some manner of camp creation— 
all those classic lines and situations 
placed in the service of an enterprise 
that is, if you stop to think of it, just 
a trifle grotesque. But if Screenwriter 
Harry Kleiner and Director Richard 
Fleischer were pulling my leg I didn’t 
get it. The whole enterprise has about 
it an air of seriousness, an intensity 
of belief in itself (not to mention its 
big studio expensiveness) that simply 
cannot be created or commandeered 
by guys who are only kidding around. 
They believe, they believe. And, as 
a result, your own enjoyment is much 
enhanced. Occasionally you may well 
find yourself, against all your better 
judgment, believing right along with 
them. And that’s fun, too. 





by Richard Schickel 





HARRIS TWEED 


TOP TWEED 
for seasonable splendour 


And for comfort too. Robust days demand a tweed with a flair for 
cherishing you—as well as a genius for beauty. In short, a tweed of 
fortitude as well as fashion. 

Harris Tweed has all this. It has all the talents. It wears magnificently, 
looks expensive (but isn’t), and carries you through the season in style 
and splendour. Available in many lishtweights too. 

It is of course easily identified by its famous Orb Mark which has been 
legally recognised by the British Courts as Certification that the cloth is 
genuine Harris Tweed, made from 100% pure Scottish virgin wool, 
spun, dyed, hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides— in short a 
complete product of the islands. 

For instant identification, always look for the Orb Mark on the 
reverse side of the cloth, or on the label on the garment. 


a; 
Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited, Inverness, Scotland. 
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113 BOOK REVIEW 


A Small Man Uncrushed 


THE FIXER 
by BERNARD MALAMUD (Farrar, Straus & Giroux) $5.75 


N great and enduring work, Mel- 
ville once said, can be written about 
the life of a flea. Bernard Malamud 
proposes a hero who, judging from 
our prevalence of monsters, may be 
equally resistant to art. He writes 
about an ordinary, harmless man 
who believes in justice. In his hands 
it makes a novel of great power, even 
grandeur. 

The Literary Black Humor Brain 
Trust tells us we’re mired down in 
the slough of despair. But Malamud 
hasn’t received the official word. He 
keeps trying to thin the mud with 
fiction of moral purification. Believ- 
ing the writer’s job is “to keep civili- 
zation from destroying itself,” he 
continues to advocate life against 
death. The Fixer, his fourth novel, is 
another of Malamud’s redemptions. 
Man exceeds himself and allays the 
meanness of life. Based loosely on a 
real event, the arrest of Mendel Beilis 
in ezarist Russia on the charge of 
killing a Christian boy to use his 
blood for Passover matzos, The Fixer 
creates its own authentieity as Mala- 
mud improvises on a life. Setting, 
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plot, characters form a terrifying and 
elevating whole as a little man pre- 
vails against power, barbarism and 
self-destruction. The Fixer stretches 
our consciousness of experience: suf- 
fering and freedom, light across shad- 
dows, infinite choices. It dignifies the 
man who wrote it. 

Modest in length, with few char- 
acters and limited place, The Fixer 
bursts its narrow range and reverber- 
ates. In a mood suggestive of Dosto- 
evsky, Malamud explores the great 
themes of Western literature. He sees 
the single human being as an instant 
in history capable of forcing history. 
He inquires into the fear of mortality 
and our drive to transcend time. He 
dramatizes conscience-stricken man 
wrestling with a questionable God. 
Fate waits in Malamud’s novel like 
an open trap door. 

“T’m the kind of man who finds it 
perilous to be alive,” says Yakov Bok, 
Malamud’s provincial Russian Jew. 
The village handyman, he breaks 
more than he fixes. Married but 
without issue at 30, he loses his wife 
to adultery. Poverty haunts him. An- 





imals defy him. Gentiles make him 
perspire. Yakov thinks God lives, if 
at all, in an outhouse or atop a time- 
less mountain staring into space. 
Hungry in body and soul, he leaves 
his village for where the action is, 
Kiev. There he rescues a drunken 
anti-Semite from suffocation in the 
snow, receives as a reward a job in a 
brickyard, and is soon falsely arrested 
for the ritual murder of a 12-year-old 
Gentile boy. He spends three years in 
jail awaiting indietment. In a society 
that cultivates racial xenophobia like 
a respectable insanity (police, priests, 
the cezar himself believe the blood- 
matzos madness, having grown up 
on the sacrifice of the Mass) Yakov 
serves as the surrogate of all Jews. 


wg 
Wir becomes a 20th Century 
Job visited by afflictions, and Mala- 
mud’s story is of his capacity to en- 
dure them. Yakov’s one ally against 
the racial-political conspiracy envel- 
oping him commits suieide. A Jewish 
prisoner promising aid turns stool 
pigeon. Starvation, poisoning, chains, 
solitary confinement, violations of his 
body, hallucinatory fevers leave Ya- 
kov in astate nearly animal. He clings 
to hope because he believes in man, 
not God. He will reach trial and be 
freed. We last see him, a skeletal fig- 
ure, riding in a carriage to court. 


Riots and death attend his procession. 

The onlyreal issue to raise over T'he 
Fixer is whether we can believe it. 
Does Malamud persuadeusof Yakov’s 
miracle of endurance? Does this sym- 
bolic universal Jew, lacerated by 
man’s psychosis to persecute, con- 
vince us of his growing passion for 
freedom and justice even while suf- 
fering hell on earth? 

Yes, over and again. Malamud in- 
vents his own reality. Yakov rushes 
to life in speech, gesture, motive. His 
primeval vitality and resistance to 
defeat seem to come, as Malamud 
portrays them, from sources as fun- 
damentally human as the ability to 
walk upright. 

A vision of horrible pain and ago- 
nizing hope, The Fixer shows where 
fiction must go to repossess our minds 
and feelings. Fatigued like tired rub- 
ber bands, snapped to exhaustion by 
obscene violence and reflex copula- 
tion, our emotions are losing their 
capacity to respond to shock. To be 
moved we must have a new reality of 
moral insight. What happens in fic- 
tion must make a difference. Mala- 
mud seizes our feelings and will not 
let go. He looks into the soul and 
sees the requisite of life—hope. 


Webster Schott frequentiy reviews 
books for LIFE. 





Don’t 
leave 
ıt to 


chance 


by Webster Schott 





Planning, installing and servicing are essential 


for the results you want from your investment 


in air conditioning. The Carrier worldwide service 


organization is the largest, the best trained 


and most experienced in the business. When you install 


Carrier equipment you are sure that prompt 
and skilled service is available locally. 

That's why more people the world over trust 
in Carrier than in any other make. 


First Name in Air Conditioning 


Carrier International Ltd., 385 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10017, U.S.A. 





Here you'll meet the Astorians 
The Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews, Scotland 


You find them all over the world... but not everywhere. 
Because they are really a breed by themselves. 
Cosmopolitan. Sophisticated. They smoke ASTOR because 
the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette is internationally 
recognized as the supreme refinement of smoking pleasure. 
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Austria 
Belgium 







S.13,- 
F:.15,- 


Canary Islands Ptas.11,— 


France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.S.A, 
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Skr. 4,30 
Fr. 1,50 
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2 20 Waldorf-Astoria Cigarettes 


American Blend, Filter, Cork 
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Its shaving system, * 
with the performance of blade and lather, 


made the Braun sixtant 
the top-selling shaver of Germany 










N. 
What 8-year old 
American Bourbon 
is the toast 
of Europe? 





Kentucky Tavern Bourbon, of 
course. The 8-year Old Smoothie 
from America's most distin- 
guished distillery. Why pay as 
much for 4- or 6-year old Bour- 
bon when you can have 8-year 
old Kentucky Tavern? The taste 
is worthy of any occasion. 





The job: The result: 
x Siarunenis 
Developing an electric shaver A shaving system with the performance Sn 
of blade and lather 
In 1960, Braun engineers got the order to During the two-year period in which the ; 
deislapnemeleeie Ina [ie in Bean ne np ln ES ER rende, 105 


be betterthan any Braun shaver uptothat engineers made a series of fundamental 
time. It had to shave faster, smoother, and inventions. They made it possible to 


with more than usual skin protection: produce a shaving system achieving the 

Atthe chin, at the neck - everywhere. same results as blade and lather - giving 
the same close shave without irritating 
the skin. 


Here’s what leading European shaver specialists have to report about the Sixtant: 


Bologna Paris Oslo Zürich 
Mr. Manlio Marchesini Mr. Michel Rameau, Mr. Kaare Lie-Karlsen, Mr.Latscha, 
1 Via de Giudei director of manager Kilian Company, 
«Comptoir du Rasoir», of A/S Bromid, 29, Fraumünsterstraße 
159 Rue Montmartre Karl Johansgate 





«As special dealer for «The Sixtant system is «In my opinion there is «Right after the 
electric shavers I can a twofold success. It no shaver on the introduction of the 
only say thatthe Braun combines absolute market with a better Braun sixtant the 
sixtant is a complete skin protection witha shaving performance.» number of customers 
shaver in every close, fast shave.» has jumped to anew z 
respect.» high in our store.» 





LIFE SELLS TASTE-MAKERS Good liquors have always had a way 
of following good taste to the four corners of the earth. So has LIFE. 


| 
m ra U n S i xta n t That’s why 56 of the world’s leading wine, beer and liquor companies 
used LIFE as a worldwide toastmaster for their producis during 
1965. They invested a total of $1,661,330 in the advertising pages of 
LIFE International and LIFE en Espafol— more than in any 


* Platinum-coated spring-mounted honeycomb shaving head with 36 vibrating cutters other international medium. Source: The Rome Report, 1965 
of high-grade stainless steel. With built-in long hair trimmer. 
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The warm,friendly, 
loveable Germans 
invite you 
to fly with them. 

















Maybe that will be our image in a hundred, or a couple of 
thousand years. At least, we hope so. 

But right now, people love our machines far more than they 
love us. After all, we're known more for technical abilities than 
for gay, carefree attitudes. 

And there's one time were glad this is so: when a crew and 
mechanics are making an airplane ready for flight. 

Anyone who takes such good care of you in the sky can't 
be all bad here on earth. 


& Lufthansa 


RED GUARDS PUT CHINAS 


Willy-nilly, as so often before in its long 
history, China was in the grip of major up- 
heaval. The country’s youth had left their 
closed schools to rampage through the 
streets brandishing sticks and copies of The 
Thought of Mao T'se-tung, hunting down 


The scene was all the more bizarre for its 
setting beneath the curly roofs of Soo- 
chow’s venerable Temple of the Three Pure 
Ones. Where once monks had paced and 
meditated, now squads of children clapped 
and screeched and watched the treasures of 


centuries go up in flames. The Red Guards, 
China’s power-drunk young vigilantes, 
were destroying what they termed a “‘relic 
of the feudal past.” The first good color 
pictures of these events have reached the 
outside world, and appear on these pages. 
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BURNING BUDDHAS. In the court- 
yard of the Temple of the Three Pure 
Ones in the old city of Soochow, Red 
Guard activists toss furniture, carved 
religious statues and books into a 


bonfire. Gilded Buddha in its protec- 
tive cage blazes (above, top), as a 
well-disciplined audience of children 
(above) claps and cheers the destruc- 
tion. Temple was totally stripped. 


FOUR OLDS’ TO THE TORCH 


vestiges of the ‘Four Olds”: the old cul- 
ture, the old thinking, the old customs and 
the old habits. Finding them everywhere, 
they dealt with them summarily—and cru- 
elly. An eyewitness account is on page 12. 

It was not the first time Mao’s regime 


had known troubled times. The Commu- 
nist state itself was founded in the pain 
and wreckage of invasion and civil war. 
There had been famine and purges, and 
the Great Leap that failed. But the vio- 
lence of the Red Guards had one distin- 


guishing feature. It was systematic—a de- 
liberate endeavor to assure the transfer of 
power from Mao’s trembling hands to his 
successor, Lin Piao, and in so doing, to 
perpetuate Mao’s hard line by infusing his 
tired revolution with the fervor of youth. 











GUARDS ON PARADE. Streaming REVOLUTIONARY POSTER. Walls DEMONSTRATIONS. Parading al- 
down Chan-gan Boulevard—.newlyre- alloverChinahavebeenplastered with most incessantly through Peking (be- 
named The East Is Red Street— Red posters such astthis, extolling Mao, his low), Red Guards from outside city 
Guards (left) pass new post office. “thought” and Cultural Revolution. carry Maoist slogans on banners. 
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THERE IS NO LONGER TIME FOR HERONS 


’ 


The author of this eyewitness report 
is a contributing editor on political 
affairs for the West German maga- 
zine Kristall. He spent one month 
touring Communist China at the 
height of the Red Guards’ activities. 


hy JÜRGEN DENNERT 


I Peking my interpreter, Lo, 
with his clean blue pants, his pert 
eyes and his thick black hair worn 
Beatle-style, did not look as if he 
intended to overthrow a world. 
Almost ceremoniously, like a prop- 
er guide, he escorted me to the 
Temple of the Sleeping Buddha 
whose statues, wood carvings and 
stone sculptures are world-re- 
nowned. The temple was being 
swarmed over by Red Guards. 
They were painting slogans on 
statues and walls and putting up 
posters wherever there was space: 
‘‘Down with the old world!” 
“Down with capitalism!” ‘Down 
with the evidence of the past!” 
“Destroy feudalism, the bourgeoi- 
sie and all their relics!” 

Through the streets rolled trucks 
jam-packed with students dressed 
in yellow, shabby khaki uniforms 
or in blue or gray pants with white 
shirts. Their hair was cut short 
and they sang revolutionary songs. 
.In each truck one boy beat a large 
red drum with full force while oth- 
ers operated huge brass instru- 
ments and a Chinese tom-tom that 
produces high, whining tones. 

The shrieking of the brass and 
the beating of the drums seemed 
to take the breath out of the city. 
At important road crossings there 
were loudspeaker cars spewing rev- 
olutionary slogans like bullets at 
the thick crowds. ‘‘'Down with... 


down with... down with. . . .’ 
Every few blocks an agitator ex- 
horted the people. Street signs 
must be pasted over, the oldnames 
changed. The ‘Street of Golden 
Calmness’” is renamed the ‘‘Street 
of Anti-Imperialism’”’; the “‘Street 
of Poetry” becomes the “Street of 
Support for the Freedom Fight 
of the Vietnamese People.” 

Down the street came a proces- 
sion of 50 children between 8 and 
10 years old. They carried short 
sticks, pieces of iron, willow twigs 
or leather straps. In the middle of 
the procession an old woman stag- 
gered. The children beat her and 
kicked her with their feet when 
she fell. The procession passed by 
aroad crossing where three police- 
men were on duty. Would they in- 
tervene?I wondered. Unperturbed, 
they stopped the traffic in order to 
let the procession pass. 


A few hours later Peking was 
pandemonium. Millions crowded 
the streets, drowsy because of the 
heat, nerves tattered by the hellish 
noises of furiously beaten drums. 
They shouted ‘‘Mao Chu-hsi Wan 
Sui” (Long Live Chairman Mao). 
Fists flew up like paper balls in a 
hurricane. Doors of houses were 
smashed, people were pulled out 
and tied to the doors. Whips, steel 
rods, auto antennas and leather 
straps hit the helpless, and some- 
times one ofthem would be thrown 
high above the heads ofthe crowd. 
Red Guards performed an orgias- 
tic dance around a British flag. 
They ripped it into tatters, tied the 
pieces in knots, and used them to 
beat an old couple. Then they 
tied the couple to a wooden plank 
and carried them to one of the 


many “‘collecting’” places estab- 
lished in shops and courtyards to 
hold ““people’s courts.” 

By accident Il observed the work- 
ings of one such ‘‘people’s court’”’ 
which, in Peking at least, is re- 
garded as the supreme expression 
of justice. Across the alley from 
where Lo and I were dining one 
night was a workshop. Through 
its window we could see about 50 
people, some of them members of 
the Red Guard. Three old men 
were brought in. They were put 
into white robes on which large 
black characters were written. Lo 
translated: *“We are capitalistsand 
have robbed the people.” Red 
Guard girls put three-foot-high 
pointed white paper hats on the 
heads of the old men, who were 
then forced to kneel and confess 
their “‘crimes against the people.” 
Lo told me they belonged to the 
class of former capitalists whose 
factories had been expropriated 
years ago by the state in return for 
an annual pension. Now, sudden- 
ly, in the eyes of the Red Guard, 
the receipt of such compensation 
is considered a serious crime. 

But these old men refuse to 
acknowledge having committed a 
crime, so the Red Guard members 
must teach them a lesson. They 
beat up the old men until they fall 
on their faces. Through it all Lo 
does his duty and tells me that 
the three merely are suffering a 
just punishment; whoever dam- 
ages the people must be punished 
severely. I find that I have lost my 
appetite for the Peking duck that 
the Chinese Travel Bureau had ar- 
ranged for me in this restaurant. 

Next morning Lo cut his hair 
short—for the word is out that 
long hair is considered Western. 


He has also changed his good 
pants for an older pair. To be poor 
is less dangerous. 

In Wuhan, an industrial city of 
2.5 million people on the Yangtze 
in Central China, the Red Guards 
were also on the march. Like an- 
gels of death, they hurried through 
the streets and silently entered a 
building. The victims awaited them 
apathetically. A gesture: they kneel 
down. The terrible hat is put on 
their heads and broad banners de- 
scribing their deeds are placed on 
their chests and backs. Then the 
processions start. Each group has 
its individual method of working 
over the victims. Some make them 
kneel, some make them dance. Old 
men stand for hours with raised 
arms while brooms are held up be- 
hind them, as if to say that they 
must be treated like garbage. Once 
I saw—I could almost touch him 
—a Christian priest surrounded by 
Guards. They had put a white robe 
over his clerical vestments and tied 
a piece of wood around his neck 
so that his head was forced down 
at an angle of almost 90°. The top 
of the dunce cap pointed ahead 
like an arrow. Behind him were a 
group of 10 or 12 people, proba- 
bly part of his parish. I could see 
their faces very clearly—an expres- 
sion of despondency, visible even 
beneath the black lacquer which 
the Communists had smeared on 
their faces. 

On a main street in Wuhan, the 
Red Guard teen-agers pushed an 
old couple out of their house with 
a broom, forced them to kneel 
down and then started smashing 
all their belongings. They built a 
stake, started a fire, and then with 
their brooms pushed the heads of 
the old people into the hot smoke. 


OR FOR CLOUDS 


On the other side of the street, an 
old man was forced to kneel down 
with raised arms. The flames from 
a burning stake illuminated his 
face. Then the mob bombarded 
him with books that had been 
thrown from the windows of his 
house. Some of the books had fine 
leather bindings. Soon all the vol- 
umes were in the bonfire. 

From my hotel window in Wu- 
han I could see the groups march- 
ing, day and night escorting the 
accused away from the center of 
town. And the Guards always re- 
turned alone. Once Icounted more 
than 60 victims being led past with- 
in less than two hours. I asked one 
of my interpreters: “What hap- 
pens to the people who are taken 
out of the city?” 

He smiled courteously and said, 
‘They will return in the evening.” 

“And those who leave atnight?” 

‘I guess they will return the next 
morning.” 

‘I have never seen any come 
back.” 

“But I have.” 

‘And when they return where 
do they live?” 

“In their houses, naturally.” 

“How do they enter their houses 
ifthe doors and windows are sealed 
up and nailed?” 

“Only such houses are sealed 
that have a second entrance.” 

“But if they are not where they 
live—could they possibly be in 
prison?” 

“‘Impossible. We do not have 
yrisons for millions of people.” 

“But if they are not in their 
houses and not in prison, where 
are they?” 

“You have seen too much in 
China—can you not explain this 
to yourself? But you must not for- 


get one thing; they are all crimi- 
nals and must be punished. And 
the people know everything and 
see everything—they will not pun- 
ish anybody too hard.” 


L the Lushan mountains in Cen- 
tral China many of the 4,500-foot- 
high peaks are crowned by tem- 
ples. A long time ago a mourning 
daughter would put the corpse of 
her mother to rest in a cylinder 
roughly 50 feet by 20 feet which 
was covered with rough stones. 
Around this was constructed a 
kind of pagoda. When I climbed 
a long-neglected path to one such 
pagoda, I found the Red Guards at 
work even there—with picks and 
crowbars. Breathing heavily in the 
heat and dust, they were search- 
ing for the sarcophagus because it 
might contain symbols of the past 
that must be destroyed. Other Red 
Guards were descending the steep 
rocks by ropes, like Alpinists. In 
the grottoes and under the wa- 
terfalls poets once sat composing 
lines like ‘“.... when I see the flight 
of heron-shaped clouds my heart 
becomes very quiet.” Such lines 
once were chiseled into the face 
of the mountain. Now, fiercely 
and stolidly, the Red Guards were 
chipping the chiseled poetry away. 
Today’s China, the China as they 
see it, no longer has time to look 
at clouds or herons. 


"GANGSTERS" 


MAO AND HEIR. Clapping in re- 
sponse to cheers, Party Chairman 
Mao leaves Red Guard rally trailed 
by Lin Piao, his probable successor. 
Lin has made a personal Great Leap 
over the heads of former superiors. 
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AND GOSPEL. Es- 


corted by urchins and Red Guards, 
two elderly men denounced as ‘‘black 
gangsters”’ shamble through Canton. 





They wear dunce caps asa traditional 
sign of shame. At far left, students 
en route to Peking by train show 
orthodoxy by waving Mao’s works. 











EX-BROTHERHOOD. Its Soviet half 
plastered with tape, a meticulously 
defaced statue of a Chinese and a 
Russian worker stands in front of 
Canton’s Hall of Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship. Adorning the pedestal is 
paper sign that says, ““Resolutely op- 
pose modern revisionism.” The sign 
is partly torn away, perhaps indicat- 
ing opposition to the Red Guards. 
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WAR GAMES. Wearing a caricature 
mask of President Johnson, a Chinese 
tot pretends to mow down halfa doz- 
en ““Vietnamese peasants’”’ ina propa- 
ganda skit at a nursery school in a 
chemical factory near Nanking. Bel- 
ligerent songs and games, including 
mock bayonet practice and hand-gre- 
nade drill, are an important part 
of the Red grade-school curriculum. 








DEFAGED, HATRED MADE A CHILD’'S GAME 
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TWO-CONTINENT VIEW. The 
photo taken from 500 miles up 
has been tilted so that north is 
at top of page. It shows in re- 
markable detail the parts of Af- 
rica and the Arabian peninsula 
marked on map above. Point 
of land at lower right is in So- 
mali Republic. The Gulf of 
Aden is above it, the Indian 
Ocean to the right and India 
beyond the curved horizon at 
right of picture. At top left 
is the Red Sea. To its right are 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia. Left 
of Red Sea, below the anten- 
na of the Agena, is Ethiopia. 





SPACE 


GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON 
BY GEMINI 11 


Spread below the Gemini 11 astronauts 
was a living map wider than man had 
ever seen—eastern Africa, the Red Sea, 
Arabia and off to the right the Indian 
Ocean. They were 500 miles up and 
climbing. Twenty-five minutes later they 
reached their apogee—.an altitude of 850 
miles, higher than any man had ever 
soared in space before. ‘You can’t be- 
lieve it,” Command Pilot Charles Con- 
rad called to ground control. ‘“We’re 
over Australia now. We have the whole 
southern part of the world at one win- 
dow. Utterly fantastic.” 

The brilliantly successful three-day 
ride of Conrad and Richard Gordon 
was the next to last in the Gemini pro- 
gram, designed to refine the techniques 
of rendezvous and docking which are vi- 
tal preliminaries to the three-man Apol- 
lo moon flight program. Apollo orbital 
flights are due to begin late this year. 
Conrad and Gordon sighted their Agena 
target vehicle only 33 minutes after lift- 
off. By 94 minutes of the first orbit they 
had linked up. The earliest previous 
docking had taken three orbits. Later 
the two space vehicles spun in tandem 
and maneuvered together, connected by 
a 100-foot-long tether. 

The only disappointment came when 
Gordon had to cut short a planned two- 
hour space walk because perspiration 
blinded his right eye. Following their 
pinpoint splashdown in the Atlantic, 
Conrad, for whom this wasa second voy- 
age in space, was still exulting about 
the view from 850 miles up. “We could 
see from the North Pole to the South 
Pole,” he said. Space officials matter- 
of-factly scaled down Pete Conrad’s hy- 
perbole, estimating that the astronauts 
had a 4,700-mile-wide range of vision. 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS! 
IN THE U. S. ITS MARTIN! & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT'S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


""Vermouth on the rocks... WLIWLIFAUN] ... Superb!’ 


‘Hard Hat’ Times Ahead for Erhard 





by HERMAN 
NICKEL 


TIME-LiFE Bonn Bureau Chief 


Lssss back on it, Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard might conclude 
that the “hard hats” he and Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson wore (above) 
at Cape Kennedy were symbolic. 
For the Chancellor it was a visit 
characterized by hard bargaining, 
in which he evidently gained lit- 
tle. But even harder times lay 
ahead as he came home to a major 
review of the Bundeswehr. 

The Bundeswehr has already 
had hard times of its own. First a 
tragic succession of 63 Starfighter 
crashes pointed to technical and 
organizational difficulties which 
the Luftwaffe obviously has not 
been able to cope with. The sudden 
resignation of Luftwaffe Inspec- 
tor Lieut. General Werner Pan- 


itzki, the Bundeswehr’s Inspector 
General Heinz Trettner, and of a 
third area commander, shook the 
Federal Republic and revived in- 
stinctive suspicions elsewhere that 
the German military were once 
again plotting against their civilian 
leaders. Last month the Bundes- 
wehr was rocked by a new tragic 
mishap. Under mysterious circum- 
stances the small German U-boat 
Hai (‘“Shark’’) sank in rough seas 
near the Dogger Bank in just 90 
seconds. Only one man of the 20- 
man crew was fished out of the 
waters, not by the escorting Ger- 
man vessels but 13 hours after the 
event by a British trawler whose 
report only then triggered a full- 
scale disaster alert. 

Whatever the cause, the sinking 
of the Hai aroused widespread 
discussion as to why the West Ger- 
man navy should still be using a 
World War II submarine that was 
scuttled by its crew in 1945 and 


left submerged for 11 years. And it 
revived talk of the troubles that 
the Federal Navy has had with 
practically all its other ship types: 
new "submarines whose antimag- 
netic steel hulls rusted away and 
had to be replaced, wooden mine- 
sweepers that turned spongy from 
fungus, frigates whose metal su- 
perstructures cracked and destroy- 
ers that went through such de- 
lays during construction that they 
were obsolete the day they were 
put in service. As for the army, 
the defense spokesman of the So- 
cial Democrats, Helmut Schmidt, 
remarked with acid overstatement 
that the only reason it has thus far 
escaped similar criticism is that its 
equipment can not go down as 
spectacularly as airplanes or ships. 

The crisis of the Bundeswehr 
found its clearest political reflec- 
tion in the Bundestag, where the 
Social Democratic opposition for- 
mally asked for Defense Minister 


A: Cape Kennedy, during Erhard’s 
U.S. visit, he and Johnson don “hard 
hats’ on their tour of space center. 


Kai-Uwe von Hassel’s resignation 
—-only four days before Von Has- 
sel was to accompany Chancellor 
Erhard on his visit to Washington. 
The government coalition man- 
aged to beat back the motion. But, 
as one of the politicians observed, 
“It was no vote of confidence.” In 
any case, the causes of the Bundes- 
wehr malaise would not be re- 
moved even by the appointment of 
a new defense minister. As Von 
Hassel himself put it during the 
debate: ‘“A long emotional proc- 
ess unloaded itself.” Its causes far 
transcend the borders of the Fed- 
eral Republic. And so does the im- 
portance of the crisis. 

With 440,000 men the Bundes- 
wehr is, after all, the strongest mil- 
itary force the NATO alliance has 
on the European continent. And in 
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Luftwaffe Chief Werner Panitzki pre- 
cipitated the crisis by resigning and 
blaming Starfighter crashes on politi- 
cal mismanagement by the civilians. 





Bundeswehr Chief, General Heinz 
Trettner thereupon resigned, overtly 
because of union activity in the ranks 
but actually over lack of confidence. 





GERMANY 


CONTINUED 


recent months its relative impor- 
tance has grown substantially. The 
French forces have been withdrawn 
from NATO command altogether. 
The 55,000 men of the British 
Rhine Army are likely to be re- 
duced by as much as one third un- 
less a way can be found to offset 
the drain on the British balance of 
payments. NATO’s finest fighting 
force on the continent, the power- 
ful U.S. Seventh Army in south- 
ern Germany, is still impressive 
with 210,000 men, but is no longer 
ofthe quality it used to be. Despite 
Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara’s protestations that by 
year’s end the Seventh Army will 
be back to its normal strength of 
225,000, the rotation of 30,000 
key specialists is less a problem of 
quantity than of quality. At least 
as important is the drainage of the 
Seventh Army’s seasoned officer 
corps by volunteer transfers to 
Vietnam. No matter what the ofi- 
cialspokesmen say, many Germans 
are convinced that the Seventh 
Army is on its way to beinga train- 
ing unit. And although Washing- 
ton insists that “for the time be- 
ing” no substantial reductions of 
American strength in Germany are 
contemplated, everyone knows 
that ‘Big Lift” and the central 
reserve concept figure large in the 
Pentagon’s plans for the ’70s. With 
Danish, Dutch, Belgian and Ca- 
nadian contingents providing little 
more than decoration in the layer 
cake of NATO’s order of battle, 
this means that the 12 German 
divisions are the bulk of NATO’s 
army in being on the continent. 
The Bundeswehr crisis therefore 
affects the alliance as a whole, and 
in a special manner the United 





New Chiefs, Inspector General Ul- 
rich de Maiziere (right) and Army 
Chief Josef Moll (center), were ap- 
pointed by Defense Minister Kai-Uwe 
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von Hassel (left). Latter was report- 
ediy characterized by the U.S. De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara as 
a man of only average intelligence. 





States. The resignation of Luftwaf- 
fe Inspector Werner Panitzki was 
sparked by the disastrous string of 
crashes of the U.S.-designed F-104 
Starfighter plane. These crashes 
have killed 35 pilots and destroyed 
63 ofthe Luftwaffe’s 700-odd Star- 
fighters (at $1.5 million each). 
There is nothing to indicate that 
technically the highly complex 
“‘G” version of the F-104 is not a 
superb aircraft— provided it is per- 
fectly maintained and perfectly 
flown (see pages 26-28). But the 
sale of so large a number of an 
especially complex version of the 
Starfighter was the reflection of an 
American strategic conception that 
Franz Josef Strauss, then Minister 
of Defense, fully shared. Because 
of the conviction that the threat of 
instant all-out nuclear retaliation 
could no longer deter an attack, 
and that a purely conventional 
army could not stop it, the Ameri- 
cans and Strauss provided for 
forces with both conventional and 
nuclear capacity. 

Although the nuclear warheads 
remained under American control, 
the Starfighters of the Luftwaffe 
were to fulfill the multiple mission 
of all-weather interceptors, recon- 
naissance aircraft and, most im- 
portantly, nuclear bombers with 
targets as far as 1,000 miles inside 
Communist territory. For conven- 
tional ground support missions, 
the high-speed Starfighter was un- 
suited. Through this substantial 
participation Strauss hoped to ob- 
tain agreater voicein strategic plan- 
ning. The price was high: the mul- 
tiple mission of the Luftwaffe’s 
Starfighter required it to be filled 
with a maze of sensitive and expen- 
sive electronic gear. It wasnotfore- 
seen at the time that the precipi- 
tate equipment of the Luftwaffe 
would exact the more tragic price 
of the lives of 35 pilots. 

But while German Starfighter 
units still practice the ‘‘over the 
shoulder” technique of delivering 
nuclear bombs, the strategic-polit- 
ical rewards have not been forth- 
coming. The impact of the Feder- 
al Republic on American strategic 


man Defense Minister Von Has- 
sel’s son Joachim is in the U.S. for 
training. He started in a T-38 trainer 
(above), will graduate to a Starfighter. 


planning, especially in the nuclear 
field, has remained minimal. 

German politicians and ofhicials 
are beginning to wonder what the 
total integration of the Bundes- 
wehr still offers them. For the suc- 
cess of integration is directly re- 
lated to a common view of strate- 
gic necessities. 

This, plainly, is no longer the 
case. Key to the change is that the 
Soviet Union no longer appears as 
an immediate military threat. The 
French and the British say this 
openly and act accordingly. The 
Pentagon, which many Germans 
believe is now the spokesman for 
American strategic thinking, evi- 
dently proceeds from the same as- 
sumption. As German diplomatic 
and military critics see it, the whole 
idea of “Big Lift” as a means of 
reducing the number of troops per- 
manently based in Europe, not 
only rules out the possibility of 
surprise attack; with its assump- 
tion of two weeks minimal warn- 
ing time, it also presupposes “‘an 
enemy who doesn’t mean busi- 
ness.’’ Why else, they argue, should 
the enemy allow reinforcements to 
be brought into position? The net 
effect, German military men fear, 
would be to reduce the flexibility of 
response and raise the necessity of 
all-out nuclear escalation. 


T.: second element in Pentagon 
thinking that they detect is a fur- 
ther effort to concentrate the nu- 
clear functions of the alliance in 
American hands. Not only the 
abandonment of the Multilateral 
Force—which even in Germany 
has few mourners—is cited in evi- 
dence, but also stubborn reports 
(officially denied) that McNa- 
mara gradually wants to divert the 
German Starfighters from nuclear 
to conventional missions as im- 
proved versions of the Pershing 
missile become available. Depriv- 
ing the Starfighters of their role as 
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nuclear carriers would of course 
be the final bitter irony of this, the 
most expensive and politically 
costly Bundeswehr weapons sys- 
tem. For conventional missions, 
the Luftwaffe could have bought 
a plane costing half as much as 
the Starfighter that would have 
been easier to fly and maintain 
and better suited for the purpose. 

Small wonder that Minister Von 
Hassel has let it be known that he 
strongly disagrees with his Amer- 
ican colleague on this point. How 
successful he will be remains to be 
seen, since it is the U.S. that con- 
trols the nuclear weapons for 
the Starfighter. 

By creating the impression that 
the presence of the Seventh Army 
was more a commercial proposi- 
tion than a matter of American 
self-interest, Robert McNamara’s 
determined push for more Ger- 
man arms purchases in the United 
States has not exactly improved 
the atmosphere. Quite apart from 
Ludwig Erhard’s budget prob- 
lems, German military men have 
resented the suggestions that the 
Bundeswehr is poorly equipped. 
Writing under a pseudonym before 
becoming Inspector General of the 
Bundeswehr, General Ulrich de 
Maiziere, recently published an 
article in which he flatly asserted 
that “the Bundeswehr need not 
fear any comparison with the Sev- 
enth Army”, and even hinted un- 
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gallantly that the Seventh Army 
could do with a little less weight 
at the rear. Adelbert Weinstein, 
military commentator of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine and him- 
self a reserve colonel put it acidly: 
“Buying American arms is no 
adequate strategic mission for the 
Bundeswehr.” 


La of a clear strategic mission 
is apt to produce a slump in mo- 
rale in an ordinary army. But the 
Bundeswehr is no ordinary army. 
From its inception it has been bur- 
dened with unique problems. 
AfterWorld WarIIGermanywas 
disarmed to the last tin soldier 
and the military profession pic- 
tured as thoroughly disrespectable 
and suspect. Then the signals sud- 
denlychanged. In 1950 Dean Ache- 
son first called for a West German 
contribution to stem the Soviet 
tide, only months after Chancellor 
Adenauer had been expressing the 
German consensus when he de- 
clared: ‘‘I am against the re-arma- 
ment of the Federal Republic in 
principle.” ““Ohne mich”—with- 
out me— was the slogan ofthe day. 
The “Wirtschaftswunder”, just un- 
leashed by the lifting of controls, 
made the recovery of material 
well-being an almost obsessive pre- 
occupation. The nation was de- 
stroyed and the country divided. 
“Shoot at my brother?” the men 
asked in disbelief. What was the 
sense, anyhow? As late as 1964, 
none other than General Ulrich de 


Maiziere himself raised the awe- 
some question whether so narrow 
and so heavily populated a coun- 
try as the Federal Republic could 
be defended at all. 

Although he probably was nev- 
er so naive as to really believe it 
himself, Konrad Adenauer found 
an argument to sell rearmament: 
only from a position of strength, 
he argued, could the West force 
Moscow to talk about reunifica- 
tion. Accordingly, the Paris Agree- 
ments of 1954 were made to in- 
clude the pledge that Germany’s 
NATO allies would make reuni- 
fication a principal goal of their 
foreign policy. But today most 
Germans have the impression 
that their allies have no interest in 
tampering with the status quo. 

The Bundeswehr did help make 
the Federal Republic part of the 
Western world again and formally 
turned foe into ally. Yet it was an 
army conceived in distrust. In one 
sarcastic view, it wasto bean army 
“strong enough to deter the Rus- 
sians and weak enough not to scare 
the Luxemburgers.” At home, as 
conservative commentator Win- 
fried Martini put it, the organiza- 
tion of the army was determined 
“Not so much by... how the 
soldier would protect the citizens 
and state, but rather how the citi- 
zens and state would be protected 
from the soldier.” 

Haunted by the fear that the 
army might once more become a 
“‘state within the state” as it did 
during the Weimar Republic, the 


U.s. troops in Germany move a mis- 
sile into position during maneuvers. 
The size—and cost—of the U.S. force 
in Germany is a perplexing issue. 


political founding fathers of the 
Bundeswehr set out to establish a 
citizens’ army with ironclad safe- 
guards for civilian supremacy. 

Internally, the “citizen in uni- 
form’ concept was expressed in 
such measures as the jurisdiction 
of civilian courts and the abolition 
of courts-martial. A special pleni- 
potentiary, appointed by the Bun- 
destag, makes sure that soldiers are 
not humiliated or abused by their 
superiors, and gathers complaints 
and investigates them. The power 
of command was transferred from 
the generals to their civilian supe- 
riors. The General Staff was abol- 
ished and the entire Bundeswehr 
placed under NATO command. 
The Bundeswehr’s top soldier, 
called Inspector General rather 
than Chief of Staff, only ranks as 
head of the Military Department, 
on the same level with the Civilian 
Department heads for administra- 
tion and procurement. Personnel, 
including the promotion of all of- 
ficers, was placed directly under 
the civilian State Secretary. 

The selection of the generals 
of the new army was left to a 
civilian screening committee. Says 
Franz Josef Strauss: “Some of 
the people who applied were good 
men, and others not so good. But 
often there was a temptation to 
take the less controversial man in 
favor of the difficult man, even 
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though he might have been the 
better qualified.” 

Conceived as an army of draft- 
ees—the idea of a professional 
army seemed to terrify the politi- 
cians—the Bundeswehr had a dif- 
ficult time attracting non-coms 
and men willing to become ofli- 
cers. Socially, the military profes- 
sion was “out.” Economically, 
booming industry offered wages 
the Bundeswehr could not hope to 
match, as a result it is understaffed 
by 37,000 non-coms and some 
3,000 junior officers. Specialists, as 
soon as they have been trained at 
great expense, leave the forces to 
earn more in the private economy. 

Despite these difficulties, the 
Bundeswehr has managed to build 
up an officer corps that not only 
meets the military requirements 
but also accepts the supremacy of 
political control. 

The frustration that burst into 
the open with the resignation of 
Luftwaffe Inspector Werner Panitz- 
ki and Inspector General Heinz 
Trettner had its source in the feel- 
ing that public servants in uniform 
were being discriminated against 
vis-a-vis public servants in mufti. 
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This was the common element in 
both resignations. Panitzki claimed 
that the civilian bureaucracy of 
the ministry had foiled the Luft- 
waffe’s own efforts to come to 
grips with the Starfighter prob- 
lems. Trettner quit over Von Has- 
sel’s decision to allow union mem- 
bership and activity (excluding 
strikes) in the army, but not be- 
cause he could not stomach the 
substance of the order as such. 
(The right to union membership 
is constitutionally guaranteed, and 
the Public Service Union had initi- 
ated legal action.) Rather, he quit 
because he had read the direc- 
tive in the newspapers and had 
neither been consulted nor in- 
formed by the minister in advance. 
Not unreasonably, he concluded 
that he no longer had Von Has- 
sel’s confidence. 


I paradoxical aspect of the 
political battle that ensued was 
that it was fought with reversed 
fronts: the strongest defense of the 
generals, the argument that the 
military are now democratically 
reliable enough to be freed of the 
tutelage of civilian bureaucrats, 
came from the Social Democrats, 
historically, the ““anti-militarist” 


party in German politics. Con- 
versely, when Prussian Conserva- 
tiveKai-Uwevon Hasselwaspicked 
to replace the volatile Bavarian 
Franz Josef Strauss in 1962 for the 
express purpose of bringing some 
“peace and calm” into the Bun- 
deswehr, few would have guessed 
then that he would have come 
into such violent collision with the 
generals. 

In a limited, organizational 
sense the crisis has already had the 
bracing effect of a thunderstorm. 
The new Inspector General, schol- 
arly General Ulrich de Maiziere, 
and the new Luftwaffe Inspector, 
Lieut. General Johannes Stein- 
hoff (who commanded one of the 
world’s first jet squadrons at the 
end of World War II), are both 
brilliant and able officers. Without 
questioning the supremacy of po- 
litical control, they have made 
sure of getting powers commensu- 
rate with their military responsibil- 
ities. An American-style systems 
management for all problems con- 
cerning the Starfighter has at last 
been established. De Maiziere has 
been assured that behind the Min- 
ister and State Secretary he is the 
number-three man in the Defense 
Ministry, with direct access to the 
Minister whenever he desires it. 


The demand for a new Parliamen- 
tary State Secretary who can act 
as the Minister’s Deputy, instead 
of a mere civil service State Sec- 
retary, has found a broad basis 
of support in all parties of the 
Bundestag. Above all, the civilian 
sympathy for the military that 
was stirred up by the crisis has 
done much to restore self-confi- 
dence among the members of the 
Bundeswehr. 


A this helps. But it is not 
enough. Any thorough review of 
the Bundeswehr must take into ac- 
count the fact that if there is to 
be political supremacy over the 
Armed Forces, then the Armed 
Forces deserve a clear definition of 
their strategic-political purpose. 
More than new faces and public 
sympathy, the Bundeswehr needs a 
restored sense of its mission. 


U-boa: disaster, in which 19 men 
died aboard the Hai (‘‘Shark”),added 
to Erhard’s woes. Recommissioned 
because she was small enough to es- 
cape enemy radar, Hai (shown here 
being towed in) was probably not 
missed when she disappeared from 
the radar of accompanying West Ger- 
man vessels in a stormy North Sea. 
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The Starfighter: an ‘unforgiving airplane’ 
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by JERRY HANNIFIN 


Th. F-104, commonly called “the 
Starfighter,” is one of the best 
aircraft ever developed. But it is, in 
pilots’ terms, also one of the most 
““unforgiving.” 

In the U.S. the Starfighter has 
had an excellent safety operation- 
al record, matching that of any 
Western Mach 2 fighter plane. De- 
signed by Lockheed Aircraft Com- 
pany’s famous Clarence L. (“‘Kel- 


NATO’S VARIETY. Adaptations 
of F-104 show in picture of 
German (bottom left), Bel- 
gian (topleft), Dutch (black plane 
at right) and Canadian (below 
Dutch) F-104s. Others are U.S. 
Phantom (left), British Light- 
ning (fop), French Mirage II. 


ly’”’) Johnson, creator of the spec- 
tacular U-2 reconnaissance plane, 
as well as the Mach 3 YF-12 inter- 
ceptor, the F-104 until recently 
held all the world’s records for 
speed (1,460 miles an hour) and al- 
titude (103,395.5 feet). Rocket- 
boosted versions of the Starfighters 
have been flown all the way up to 
120,000 feet. 

The Starfighter originally was 
intended to be a high-rising inter- 
ceptor, capable of near supersonic 
speeds straight up, armed with a 
six-barreled 20-mm. cannon capa- 
ble of firing up to 6,000 rounds per 
minute, plus heat-seeking air-to-air 
Sidewinder missiles. As weapon, 
camera optics and electronic re- 
connaissance techniques became 
more sophisticated and defense re- 
quirements grew in West Germany 
and Japan, the F-104 was modified 


GERMAN VERSION. Lined up 
on a tire-streaked German tar- 


mac, German-adapted F-104s 
look like row of flying bayonets. 





into the F-104G, to include fighter- 
bombing and reconnaissance 
among its missions. 

But the Starfighter, and particu- 
larly this modified Starfighter, re- 
quires almost total pilot concen- 
tration, all that a man can sum- 
mon. At subsonic cruising speed, 
the F-104G moves 10 miles a min- 
ute; at top speeds, it moves at 
about 25 miles a minute, almost a 
mile every two seconds. 

U.S. Starfighter pilots fly a min- 
imal 250 hours a year, or about 
five hours a week. Because of the 
often bad flying weather over Ger- 
many, and the shortage of trained 
maintenance personnel to keep the 
Starfighters airworthy, Luftwaffe 
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pilots have been able to fly less 
than half that time. For lack of 
hangars, many Starfighters sit un- 
used outside in the same soupy 
weather that grounds the pilots, 
thereby aggravating maintenance 
problems. Of the 700-odd Star- 
fighters on the line in Germany, 
only about one third are airworthy 
at any given time. 

Another major cause of all the 
crashes can be traced back to a 
generation ago. Fully 11 years 
(1945-56), during which the com- 
plex, more than double-sonic fight- 
er jets were developed and phased 
into operation in the West and 
also in the Soviet Union, are lost 
to German military technology. 
These lost years represent as much 
as 75 per cent of a flying career. 
The old generation of World War 
II Luftwaffe aces who flew (for- 
midably enough) by the seat of 
their pants is disappearing from 
the cockpits, assigned to command 
and desk chores. A brand-new gen- 
eration of fighter pilots, trained in 
the new concepts of all-weather 
flight, nuclear weaponry, altitude 
flying and Mach 2 supersonics, is 
finally emerging in Germany. In 
the judgment of senior U.S.A.F. 
observers in Europe the young 
Luftwaffe fighter pilots and main- 
tenance crews are nearly as skilled 
and proficient as the U.S.’s own. 
These observers are in agreement, 
however, that it will be at least 
two, perhaps four, years before the 
Germans’ overall proficiency can 
be matched to the Starfighters now 
on the line. And until flight pro- 
ficieney and maintenance proce- 
dures are raised to required mini- 
mums, there is a continuing risk 
ofadditional Starfighter crashes. 

In his eagerness to bridge the 
ll-year technological gap for the 
Luftwaffe, former German De- 
fense Minister Franz Josef Strauss 
picked the complicated Starfighter 
in 1958 as the German standard 
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COMPLEXITY. As directions on 
this Belgian F-104 show, it is 
even complicated to eject from a 
Starfighter. Critics claim that the 
Germans useda U.S. seat ejector 
inferior to a British design for 
fear of irritating the Americans. 


fighter, eliminating, among vari- 
ous competitors, the French Mi- 
rage, the U.S. Grumman ‘‘Tiger,” 
and a dozen others. The Starfight- 
er represented the latest and most 
advanced aerial weapons technol- 
ogy, after which the Germans 
yearned—but for which they were 
not yet prepared. 

The Luftwaffe’s choice of the 
Starfighter prompted Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Italy to follow 
suit, and the F-104G became the 





NATO standard fighter. Encour- 
aged and abetted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, Lockheed subsequently 
(1960) worked out an extraordi- 
nary multination arrangement 
with the Germans, Belgians, Dutch 
and Italians, providing assembly 
lines in each of the four countries. 
These countries formed a unique 
Common Market consortium to 
build the Starfighter in Europe, 
and purchased master tools from 
Lockheed. “We were completely 
aware of the complexity involved, 
and laid down inflexible require- 
ments for the highest precision in 
building this creature,’ said a top 
Lockheed oflicial. Nevertheless, a 
nettlesome array of complaints 
from NATO delegates questioning 
the interchangeability of the Star- 
fighter components resulted in a 
challenge and showdown at the 
NATO Starfighter management 
organization at Erding Air Force 
Base, Germany, three years ago. 
Upon the recommendation of the 
U.S. Department of Defense, some 
89 Starfighter components, se- 
lected at random from the four na- 
tional assembly lines, were fitted 
together perfectly in dramatic evi- 
dence that Lockheed standards for 
the Starfighter were being met. 


Tray the U.S. stake in raising 
Luftwaffe proficiency in the Star- 
fighter is enormous. The dazzling 
machine has brought tragedy, 
shaken the German government, 


and has, not incidentally, cast a 
shadow on the U.S. reputation for 
technology and weaponry. The 
Germans’ new proficiency training 
starts far from Germany, under the 
blue skies of the American South- 
west. The U.S. Air Force and 
Lockheed are engaged with the 
Luftwaffe in a five-year, $100 mil- 
lion program to train 500 Star- 
fighter pilots. In addition to pilot 
training, a technical team from 
Lockheed has gone to Germany 
to begin a year’s maintenance 
training and supervision with a 
Starfighter squadron of the 31st 
fighter bomber wing. 

Ranged against the Starfighter 
is the Russians’ MiG-21, a dou- 
ble-sonic, high-rising interceptor 
adapted to multi-missions. There 
are more than 6,000 MiG-21s on 
combat-ready status, to the west 
of and around Moscow, with three 
qualified pilots for each plane. 
The MiGs provide an assured So- 
viet capability against any manned 
bomber threat—even in this era of 
intercontinental missiles. 

And until the West can come up 
with a hotter plane to match Rus- 
sia’s hot MiG-21, the Starfighter 
will continue to be NATO’s cho- 
sen plane, and the pilots and the 
maintenance men will simply have 
to learn how to handle this very 
unforgiving airplane. 


VICTIM. The body of Siegfried 
Arndt, who died in an F-104, lies 
on Langaness island break water. 
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there’sanother good 
reason why men 
like to get Cherry 
Heering as a gift. Their 
wives love them for it. 
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What is inside the Shell inside the Ford? 


A layman’s guide to the hopes, headaches, ideas and tests 
that produce today’s gasoline and oil 


ou probably realise that a lot 

Y of hard work goes into pro- 

ducing the gasoline and oil 

you use. But you may like to know a 

little more of what goes on behind 

the scenes. Here you can read about 

some of the things that happen before 

your car (or one of the champion 

Fords, above) can be powered and 
lubricated by Shell products. 


Hopes and headaches 
Shell scientists and engineers are born 
optimists. The raw material of their 
work exists a long way below the 
surface, where no one can see it. And 
it is always necessary to drill to prove 
its existence. . 

There are engineering problems 
and economic problems, problems of 
time and space. One deep exploration 
well in Venezuela took 360 days to 
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drill. A diamond drilling-bit costing 
$25,000 was worn out after only 2 ft. 
of penetration in hard Canadian 
rock. By overcoming such difficulties, 
Shell ensures plentiful, economic 
supplies to you and other motorists. 

Shellmen use some highly sophisti- 
cated equipment. One newcomer is 
Capshell, a laboratory that works on 
the sea bed, and the only one in 
existence today. In the next 25 years, 
one-quarter of the world’s gas and 
oil will come from under the sea. 


Ideas 


The work of Shell researchers on fuel 
and lubricants for your car is never 
complete. The problems are always 
changing. Traffic conditions are more 
demanding, motorways are ribboning 
large”areas of the world, and sus- 
tained high speeds are more common. 


Shell people must not only keep up 
with all this, but also keep ahead of 
it: so that when there's a new need, 
new Shell products are ready to meet 
it. Better oils make it possible for 
better engines to be designed—and 
better oils come only from research. 
Last year, Shell’s research cost some 
$100 million. 

Tests 

Long before they reach racing drivers 
or you, Shell gasolines and lubricants 
have had a very punishing time— 
in the laboratory, on roads and race 
tracks. In Britain, production cars 
with Shell Super Motor Oil were 
driven over 10,000 miles, round and 
round a test track. In Australia, a 
Volkswagen travelled over 8,000 
rugged miles in less than six days, 
and finished (thanks to this oil) with 
its engine parts looking as if they 
had just come off the shelf. 

Super Shell gasoline, the result of 
many years’ evolution, was proved 


in similar ways: secret tests, public 
tests, tests in many countries—most 
recently on roads in Europe and 
North Africa, to show the value of 
specific ingredients. 


Ingredients 


The Super Shell gasoline you buy 
(with the famous Ignition Control 
Additive) has no fewer than seven 
special ingredients. Each of these 
produces a specific advantage (such 
as good mileage and the prevention 
of stalling). And it is the balance of 
all these ingredients that makes this 
such a good gasoline. 

Shell Super Motor Oil has a 
formula that is exclusive to Shell. It 
is a blend of highly refined oils and 
carefully planned additives. This is 
the first oil available all over the 
world for every type of car, in every 
driving condition and climate. No 
other oil gives such excellent protec- 
tion against engine failure. 


You benefit 


It would be surprising if you did nor 
benefit after all the work that has 
gone into the Shell gasoline and oil 
you use. You benefit whether the 
route you travel is a shimmering 
motorway in the sun, oran unfriendly 
half-track in a blizzard. You benefit 
whether you bounce in a proud 
jalopy, or float in a grand saloon. 

On six continents there are more 
‚Shell service stations than any others. 
And at every one you can be sure of 
getting products with all Shell’s 
care and scientific ingenuity built 
into them. 


Invitation 


The next time you drivein fora fill-up, 
or an oil change, you probably will 
not give a thought to the work that 
made it possible. That is as it should 
be. But if you would like to know 
more about gasoline and oil, or any 
of the Shell products 
described on theright, 
please get in touch 
with the Shell com- 
pany near you. They 
will be pleased to help. 





One of the victorious Fords (with Shell Oil) in the 24-hour race at Le Mans this year. 


4 The Shell Toroidal Burner is a new 
oxy-fuel burner which produces a flame 
very much hotter than that of conven- 
tional burners. In steelmaking furnaces 
its use has resulted in improved produc- 
tion, and the suppression of red oxide 
fume. Shell fuel oils are also used for 
many other jobs in today’s advanced 
steelworks— from making pig iron to 
producing the finished article. 


But Shell is more than gasoline and oil: 


A. By the 1970’s, supersonic airliners will 
serve the world. Shell Research has for 
years tackled problems arising from 
high speed flight. For example, at twice 
the speed of sound parts of Concord’s 
skin will be hotter than boiling water. 
Shell works with aircraft and engine 
manufacturers to ensure that tomorrow’s 
supersonics, like the jets of today, can 
use kerosine instead of costly ‘special’ 
fuels. Now research is looking forward 
to the ramjet, a hypersonic engine with 
almost no moving parts, for the Mach 5 
travel of the future. 








Two milk containers are dropped: the 
bottle breaks, the plastic sachet remains 
intact. This new container has come 
from the Koninklijke/Shell Plastics 
Laboratorium at Delft, in Holland. But 
being unbreakable is only one of its 
advantages. Because it is almost opaque, 
its polyethylene laminated film protects 
milk against the effects of daylight (in 
a glass bottle, light can cause loss of 
flavour and, within 2 to 4 hours, loss of 
vitamins). Milk in the sachet stays fresh 
longer. The sachet itself is also light- 
weight, easily stored and disposable. Y 
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KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA (CAMEO) 


MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS 


THE ROMANS 


Praetorian guardsmen 






admen or iron men, 
saints or sadists, the emperors of Rome loom bigger than 
life. No company of men—there were 86 of them— presents 
a more awesome portrait of unbridled power; their casual 
Sestures could change continents, their virtues could bless 
millions, their vices were beyond belief. Overlords of a 
huge luxurious civilization waiting to gratify their slightest 


IHE 


CAESAR 


whim, their occasional megalomania can be understood, if 
not excused. In reality their power was not all that over- 
whelming; there were scheming relatives, ambitious min- 
isters, a suspicious Senate in the early years and, later on, 
threatening barbarians. Always there were the plumed and 
arrogant soldiers, especially the elite Praetorian Guard, on 
whom the emperor’s power actually depended and who were 
liable at any time to remember it. For the office of emperor, 
invented by Augustus, was never sanctioned by any law, 
whether constitutional, hereditary or divine. More often than 
merit, it was brute force, fortune or cunning that raised 
men to the purple, kept them there in an atmosphere heavy 
with intrigue and menace, and in the end usually betrayed 
them. Still, the worst emperors were not as bad as Roman 
scandalmongers pictured them. The best would have been 
models of humanity, justice and statesmanship in any age. 


Photographed by GJON MILI 


) Cameo of imperial eagle 
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BR... fate or human nature; 


history’s heroes are usually the con- 
querors and breakers of this world, sel- 
dom the builders and makers. Julius 
Caesar is famous as a conqueror and a 
personality, not as a creative states- 
man. His grand-nephew, Augustus, 
during whose reign Christ was born, 
is less well known, yet it was he who 
created the Empire and gave Rome 
200 years of peace, prosperity and 
grandeur. 

Augustus was not a romantic fig- 
ure, nor even a good soldier. But he 
was an extraordinary political genius, 
and in 44 B.C. Rome badly needed 
one. Though the Republic was ex- 
hausted after decades of civil upheav- 
al and clearly headed for one-man 
rule, the hot coals of republicanism 
were still glowing. The aristocracy, 
centered in the Senate, jealously clung 
to its old privilege of misgovernment 
— and had just murdered Caesar to 
preserve it. Augustus, though he was 
Caesar’s legal heir and had a few of 
Caesar’s old legions at his back, was 
an unknown and virtually friendless 
18-year-old when he dropped out of 
school to claim the Roman empire. 

This amused the senators and some, 
like Cicero, wanted to exploit the boy 
and then get rid of him. They sadly 
underestimated Augustus. Heteamed 
up with Marc Antony to seize pow- 
er and purge the aristocracy, then, 
working quietly during the next 17 
years, built up his own following. In 
31 B.C. he turned on Antony, crushed 
him at the Battle of Actium, and 
nailed down his inheritance. 

His next problem—how to create a 
stable government—had baffled ev- 
ery strongman before him. There 
seemed to be two choices, both bad: 
either revive the moribund Republic 
and turn the clock back to chaos, or 
be an outright dietator and invite 
assassination and more civil war. But 
Augustus discovered, or invented, a 
third way. He would pretend to re- 
store the Republic; he would give the 
Senate enough power and prestige to 
soothe its self-esteem, but he would 
quietly keep the real power in his own 
hands. It was an ingenious arrange- 
ment, a delicate tissue of pretense and 
legal fiction, but it worked; it broke 
the cycle of civil war, secured the 
peace and launched the Empire. 

One reason it worked was that Au- 
.gustus, unlike earlier strongmen, rec- 
ognized that he had at least to seem 
to be above party politics and rule 
by general consent. His reign was a 
ceaseless public relations campaign 
to put and keep himself on a pedestal 
of piety, respectability and patriot- 
ism. He restored temples and filled 
Rome with impressive new buildings; 
he revived ancient festivals and gave 
lavish spectacles; he commissioned 
writers and artists to promote his 
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AUGUST US Ihe subtle 


VATICAN MUSEUM, ROME 


regime. The cameo above is a perfect 
example. It shows Augustus crowned 
with a wreath and seated beside the 
goddess Roma, while his soldiers (be- 
low) raise a victory trophy and bring 
in prisoners. 

Although he was an absolute ruler 
with the army, purse, provinces and 





Augustus as general (above) and, in the Gemma 
Augustea cameo (right), as favorite of gods 


patronage under his control, Augustus 
leaned over backward to avoid any 
show of pomp. By modern terms he 
was an emperor, but he called himself 
simply “princeps”’—chief. He was al- 
ways accessible; his home was humble, 
his clothes were homespun, his habits 
frugal. The Senate, flattered by his 





studious respect, kept voting him 


more powers and privileges, and 
scarcely noticed or cared that the im- 
portant decisions were all being made 
by Augustus and his private staff— 
the germ of a future civil service. 

It took an amazing tact on Augus- 
tus’ part to keep the show going; but 


genius who launched the parade of emperors 


he performed expertly, never once in 
!] years missing a cue or fluffing a 
line. To avoid slips he was careful al- 
ways to speak on important matters 
from prepared scripts, never extem- 
poraneously—a habit he extended 
even to dealings with his faithful wife 
Livia. By the time his long reign was 


over, the title princeps did more than 
signify Augustus’ unique status; it 
was an institution that he could hand 
on to a successor. From his many 
relatives, whose marriages and di- 
vorces he coolly arranged as affairs 
of state, Augustus had chosen first 
a nephew, then two grandsons to 





succeed him. But when they all died 
in childhood, he reluctantly turned 
to his gloomy stepson, Tiberius. That 
settled, the old pro summoned his 
family to his bedside, uttered his 
famous last words— “Have I played 
my part in the farce of life credita- 
bly enough?”’—and closed his eyes. 


KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA 
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Tiberius 
MUSEO NAZIONALE, NAPLES 























a was the opposite of 


Augustus—soldierly, dour and 
bluntly honest. But interminable 
years in Augustus’ shadow, fight- 
ing frontier wars, seeing him- 
self repeatedly passed over for 
the succession and vietimized by 
court intrigue, had made him a 
bitter misanthrope by the time 
he became emperor at 55. To the 
provinces he was a just and con- 
scientious ruler. .To the Senate he 
was a heavy-handed despot who 
purged them with treason trials 
on trumped-up charges. Fed up 
with sycophancy and conspiracy, 


D 





Tiberius fled to the cliff-girt is- 
land of Capri, leaving the day-to- 
day affairs of Rome to his un- 
serupulous minister Sejanus— 
who soon betrayed him. In the 
loneliness of Capri the old man 
sank deeper into paranoia, and 
his persecutions turned into a 
reign of terror. After his death at 
78, his enemies blackened his 
memory with tales of unspeaka- 
ble orgies on his island hideaway. 
Visitors to Capri are still shown 
the cliff (right) down which he 
is supposed to have pitched peo- 
ple headlong for his amusement. 


BESIDILIEBN a tormented ıman 


who spread terror from a sunny island 
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IN; guessed what was 


ahead when Nero became Rome’s 
fifth emperor in 54 A.D. At 16 he 
seemed a model youth, if some- 
thing of an exhibitionist. His 
speeches, written by his minister, 
Seneca, reeked with virtue; he 
adored his mother, Agrippina, 
and people looked for a new gold- 
en age. But it soon became clear 
that his virtuous exterior masked 
a madman. Seizing absolute pow- 
er, Nero thrust his advisers aside 
— Agrippina was eventually mur- 
dered and Seneca hounded to sui- 
cide—and plunged Rome into an 
insane nine-year exiravaganza 
with himself as star performer 
and the empire for his captive 
audience. People were horrified, 
amused, contemptuous, but t00 
terrified to do anything when 
they saw their emperor driving in 
chariot races or singing all night 
on the public stage in Naples like 
a slave or buffoon. Feeling un- 
appreciated in Italy, Nero toured 
Greece— "the Greeks alone are 
worthy of my genius,” he de- 
clared—singing in contest after 
contest and, naturally, winning 
them all. Returning to Rome, he 
made a triumphal entry like an 
Olympie victor through a breach 
made in the wall, and wearing 





a Greek mantle spangled with 
stars. There was a fabulous air 
about everything Nero did. With 
his fat neck, squat torso and 
bandy legs he looked like Bac- 
chus himself and acted like one of 
the wine god’s frenzied followers 
(right), seducing boys, raping ves- 
tal virgins. foreing noble matrons 
into brothels and wallowing in 
nightlong orgies. After the Great 
Fire of 64 A.D.— which, inciden- 
tally, he neither started nor fid- 
dled through—he built an enor- 
mous palace, the Golden House, 
with a statue of himself 120 feet 
high in the hall. There was an 
ivory ceiling with sliding panels 
from which flowers and perfume 
rained down on guests, and a din- 
ing room whose circular roof ro- 
tated slowly with the heavens. 
“Now I can at last live like a hu- 
man being,” he said as he moved 
in. But his neglect of government, 
his murders and robberies eventu- 
ally drowned him in a tide of ha- 
tred. He ended his life a quivering 
fugitive in a country villa while 
assassins sent by his rebelling 
generals converged on his hide- 
out. “Dead! And so great an art- 
ist!” he whimpered, shortly be- 
fore a trusted slave ended his life, 
at 30, with a stab in the throat. 


Madman and his Bacchanal 
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MUSEO DELLE TERME, ROME (2) 





Dancing satyr, 
from a sarcophagus 
relief in Rome 
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Head of Emperor Trajan 


L. Second Century A.D. was 


the golden age of the Empire and it 
opened with fanfares of trumpets and 
a gathering of the eagle standards as 
Rome’s proud legions marched forth 
to conquer. Nero had been dead for 
30 years, and now, one civil war and 
seven emperors later, the Romans had 
Trajan, a warrior-emperor. He had in- 
herited the throne in 98 A.D. and set 
out to make his vast empire bigger. 

A Spaniard, and the first emperor 
to come from outside Italy, Trajan 
was modest and affable, energetic, 
decisive and willing to share the hard- 
ships of his men—he once tore up his 
cloak to make bandages for his sol- 
diers. In two savage campaigns, be- 
ginning in 102 A.D., he smashed the 
Dacians, a tribe living north of the 
Danube, and turned their vast, gold- 
rich territory into a province, settling 
it with Roman colonists. (Modern 
Romanians, their descendants, still 
speak a language closer than any but 
Italian to ancient Latin.) Three years 
later he took on Persia, capturing 
its capital, Ctesiphon, and driving 
down through Mesopotamia to the 
Persian Gulf. There he gazed out to 
sea and regretted his advanced age— 
he was 63— which prevented him from 
marching clear to India like Alexan- 


der the Great. His intuition was 
right, for he died during the long 
march home. The Romans mourned 
him as Optimus Princeps, the best 
of princes. 

Trajan was as great an administra- 
tor as he was a warrior. In Italy he 
tried to check economic decline by 
offering cheap loans to farmers, and 
used the revenue to help the chil- 
dren of the poor. In the provinces, 
where cities were mismanaging their 
finances, he placed able commission- 
ers like Pliny to unsnarl the tangle. 
His largesse to the people of Rome 
was the most generous yet; the festivi- 
ties after his vietory over the Da- 
cians lasted 126 days. 

Trajan was also the greatest build- 
er that Rome had seen; he covered 
the empire with aqueducts, roads, 
bridges, canals and harbors. He mod- 
ernized Rome’s port of Ostia and gave 
Rome itself its most spectacular fo- 
rum.In itstood—and stillstands—the 
mighty triumphal column that held 
his ashes. It is decorated with a 625- 
foot-long spiral relief of scenes from 
his Dacian campaigns. The detail at 
left shows, in the upper level, Da- 
cians crossing a river, and below, 
Roman soldiers holding out to Tra- 
jan the severed heads of barbarians. 
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Hoyal wanderer with a dream HADRLILIAN 





he eyes are brooding; the ex- 
pression, sensitive. But what is novel 
about Hadrian’s face (right) is the 
beard. He wore it, they say, to hide a 
scar, but it suited him in other ways. 
Most Romans were clean-shaven and 
prided themseives on being flayed 
every morning with dull bronze ra- 
zors. Hadrian was a determined non- 
conformist. Beards, furthermore, 
were a distinguishing mark of the 
Greeks of old, like Pericles, and Ha- 
drian was a fervent admirer of the glo- 
ries of ancient Greece. He was the 
ideal classical man, the harmonious 
fusion of Roman character and Greek 
sensibility. He was also the most ver- 
satile human being ever to occupy 
the throne of the Caesars. 

By background and birth Hadrian 
was solidly Western—he came from 
the same town in Spain as Trajan 
and was in fact Trajan’s cousin. On 
the way up he had displayed Roman 
virtues as a just and practical-minded 
magistrate. He was also a fine soldier, 
who in campaigns would swim the 
wide Danube even in midwinter. Yet 
another side of his nature, which 
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Romans found hard to understand, 
was sensitive, intuitive and inventive. 
He painted, sculpted and sang. He 
was a good enough architect to design 
the Pantheon. He was a scholar and a 
humanist. This was the man who, at 
12, inherited the empire from Trajan 
in 117 A.D. 

Like Trajan, Hadrian had a vision 
of grandeur, but his was a peaceful 
one. He was the first ruler to visualize 
the empire not as a mass of subjeets 
but as a commonwealth of nations 
united by law, interest and classical 
civilization. And his greatness was 
to make it happen. To avoid foreign 
wars he gave up most of Trajan’s 
eastern conquests and strengthened 
the frontiers. He expanded and pro- 
fessionalized the civil service and 
started the codification of Roman 
law. To promote his commonwealth 
policy, he spent more than half of 
his reign away from Italy touring the 
empire, inspecting army outposts, vis- 
iting cities, dispensing benefits and 
sponsoring enormous building proj- 
ects wherever he went. Athens, his 
spiritual home, he restored to its an- 


cient glory and built a whole new 
city next to the old one. 

There was something more than 
duty in Hadrian’s restless motion 
across the peaceful face of his world. 
He had an insatiable euriosity about 
everything, and beyond that, a cease- 
less longing to recapture the perfec- 
tion and beauty of classical Greece. 
He found both reincarnate in the 
young boy Antinoüs (above), whom 
he met in Bithynia in 125 A.D. and 
who thereafter shared his life, his 
travels, his thoughts—and a love 
that was mystical as well as physical. 
When Antinoüs died in Egypt, mys- 
teriously drowned in the Nile, Ha- 
drian built and dedicated a city, 
Antinoöpolis, to his memory and had 
him worshiped as a god. 

Grief-stricken and 
the emperor returned to Italy. But 
the slander of the capital, which had 
never liked him, drove him away. He 
retired to the lovely solitude of Tivo- 


world-weary, 


li, 15 miles from Rome, where he 
devoted his last years to his archi- 
tectural masterpiece, a dream palace 
(shown on the following two pages). 


MUSEO NAZIONALE, NAPLES (RIGHT) 


MUSEUM, ELEUSIS, GREECE 


Portrait of Hadrian’s favorite, Antinoüs 


A colossal fantasy of stone, Hadrian’s 
villa spread its chambers and court- 
yards over 750 acres. It was his refuge 
and a storehouse of memories. In it 
he recreated places that had meant 
most to him in his wanderings— 
haunts in Athens and, in memory of 
Antinoüs, suggestions of Egypt and 
the Nile. At Tivoli, in artificial glades 
fragrant with roses and loud with the 
music of fountains and nightingales, 
Hadrian, now a lonely and despotic 
old man, waited for death. He could 
be secure in the knowledge that the 
Empire which he had brought to its 
pitch of prosperity, was safe in the 
keeping of the successors he had cho- 
sen—Antoninus Pius and, after him, 
a studious youth named Marcus Au- 
relius. In 138 A.D. Hadrian died. 


He was 62 and had reigned 21 years. 


lan (right) designed his own 


villa at Tivoli. The next two pages show 
one of its graceful pools shimmeringwith 
reflections of Greek statuary and hushed 
under shady greenery, with glimpses of 
the softly rolling landscape far away. 
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The noblest of emperors N I ARC L } S 
L. big bronze figure on these 


pages is a historical curiosity: in the 
Middle Ages the Christians, who de- 
stroyed every other pagan monument 
they could lay hands on, spared this 
one because they mistook it for an 
effigy of the first Christian emperor, 
Constantine. Actually, it is the figure 
of Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who 
despised Christians and persecuted 
them. It is a noble work but mislead- 
ing as a portrait. The emperor is pre- 
sented here as another Trajan, a con- 
queror firmly astride a strong and 
confident world. In fact, Marcus Au- 
relius was the most modest, intro- 
spective and long-suffering of mon- 
archs, and during his 19-year reign 
the long-standing Pax Romana was 
shattered by so many disasters that 
people for the first time began to 
wonder whether Rome was really des- 
tined after all to march on forever. 
His reign did, in fact, mark the som- 
ber moment when the golden age lost 
its sheen and, in the gathering shad- 
ows, the Roman world started on its 
long descent toward extinction. 

Marcus Aurelius deserved a kinder 
fate: he was a good man and an en- 
lightened ruler who wished only the 
best for his people. He had been care- 
fully chosen and groomed for his job. 
Sickly and serious-minded as a child, 
he had developed (under the guid- 
ance of 25 distinguished tutors) into 
a dedicated Stoic, a practitioner of a 
philosophy that preached simplieity, 
self-discipline, endurance and duty. 
Here was the true philosopher-king 
that Plato had talked about long 
ago, and perhaps Marcus would have 
raised his realm to new heights if he 
had been left in peace. Instead, he 
was doomed to expend himself in a 
constant struggle to keep it from go- 
ing under. 

He had hardly taken over the Em- 
pire from Antoninus Pius in 161 A.D. 
when fighting broke out in Germany 
and Persia. His generals were victori- 
ous on both fronts, but his armies in 
the east caught the plague. Sweeping 
westward, the epidemic finally hit 
Italy. In Rome, where 2,000 died in a 
single day, hysterical mobs, thinking 
that the scourge must be due to the 
anger of the gods, turned violently 
against the impious Christians. Mar- 
cus Aurelius, always scrupulously 

CONTINUED 


PIAZZA DEL CAMPIDOGLIO, ROME 


Bronze equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius in Rome 
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AURE LIUS Stoic martyr to duty 





MARCUS 


AURELIUS 


CONTINUED 


reverent toward the gods, authorized 


a persecution and looked on impas- 
sively as Christians were tortured to 
death in the Colosseum. 

But the plague merely got worse. 
Attracted by the chaos in the empire, 


On a carved panel, Marcus Aurelius in triumphal parade 


MUSEI CAPITOLINI, ROME 
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a huge federation of Sarmatians in 
167 A.D. cerossed the Danube and 
overran the northern provinces, some 
even crossing the Alps and breaking 
into Italy. Ailing as he was, Marcus 
took the field, although his legions 


were so depleted by disease that he 
had to fill out the ranks with slaves, 
gladiators and convicts, and to pay 
them had to auction off the treasures 
of the imperial household. For the 
next seven years his home was a tent 





in the bleak wilderness along the 
Danube (below), where the lonely 
emperor tried to console himself with 
philosophy and opium (mixed with 
theriac) to ease stomach pains, and 
struggled manfully with the barbari- 





ans in the longest and grimmest war 
since Hannibal. 

In 176 A.D. peace came and Mar- 
cus returned to Rome for a triumph 
—a hollow one as it turned out, be- 
cause the war broke out again two 


years later and Marcus had to drag 
himself back again to the Danube. 
There, in 180 A.D. he finally sur- 
rendered to his sickness and died in 
Vienna, taking two centuries of Ro- 
man grandeur with him to the grave. 


Banks of the Danube where Marcus Aurelius fought the Sarmatians 
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Nikkormat 


Click! You’ve got it! That once in a lifetime picture. Everything’s there—.action, 
impact, story. It’s a perfect picture— yours and Nikkormat’s. 


New Nikkormat makes good photography easier than ever before. It eliminates all‘ 


the uncertainties, makes you the master of every situation. 


Nikkormat’s built-in through-the-lens light meter gives perfect exposure, perfect pic- 
tures every time. New design makes every control fall comfortably to your fingertips. 
Every setting can be made at eye level... You never lose sight of your subject— 
catch the exact expression, pose, or action you want. And, adding the ultimate in 
precision and versatility, Nikkormat gives you a choice of some 30 world famous 
Nikkor lenses, plus a full range of close-up and macro-photography equipment. 


If you want professional standards of photography at a reasonable price, see 
Nikkormat at your dealer’s soon. 


It's made by Nikon—it has to be good. 





NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
NIKON AG Zurich, Switzerland/NIPPON KOGAKU (USA) INC. New York, U.S.A. 
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Keflections 
ofa 
Lonely Ruler 


M... Aurelius was a deeply introspective man and he often 
put his thoughts in writing, thereby leaving posterity several small 
volumes of his Meditations and an intimate look into the workings of 
a first-rate classical mind. The Meditations were intensely personal, 
never meant to be seen, still less published. Yet they survived, to 
become one of the most celebrated and moving philosophical works 
of antiquity. For in the Meditations the trappings of authority are 
stripped away and the master of millions stands revealed as a lonely, 
troubled man, desperatetofindsome purposeinlifeandsomespiritual 
nourishment in the cold and comfortless doctrines of his philosophy. 

Stoicism could teach him to endure, persevere and do his duty as 
a tiny functioning cog in the divine mechanism of the cosmos. It 
could teach him to despise material comfort. But it could not give 
him joy or pleasure. The Meditations are pervaded withresigned pessi- 
mism; Marcus Aurelius seems weighed down by his very virtues and 
the feelingthat allhuman actions, most of allhisown, were ephemeral 
and futile—even to the campaign against the Sarmatians. 

Hadhebeen a Christian, Marcus mighthave been tempted to abdi- 
cate, turn his back on the world and seek his personal salvation in 
the Church. Stoieism taught that excellence meant little unless it was 
tested in action, not in solitude but in the society of fellow men. So 
Marcus faced his world and wrote of duty and honor, life and death, 
with constant reminders of the impermanence of man. 


“Time is a river, the resistless flow of all created things. One thing 
no sooner comes in sight than it is hurried past and another is borne 
along, only to be swept away in its turn.” 


Of His Sarmatian Campaign: “A spider is proud of catching a fly; so 
is one man oftrapping a hare, or another of netting a sprat, or a third 
of capturing boars or bears or Sarmatians. If you go into the ques- 
tion of principles, are these anything but robbers one and all?” 


On Fame: “This mortal life is a little thing, lived in a little corner of 
the earth; and little, too, is the longest fame to come—dependent as 
it is on a succession of fast-perishing little men who have no knowl- 
edge even of their own selves, much less of one long dead and gone.” 


On Death: “Death, like birth, is one of Nature’s secrets; the same 
elements that have been combined are then dispersed. Nothing about 
it need give cause for shame. For beings endowed with mind it is no 
anomaly,nor in any way inconsistent with the plan oftheir creation.” 


On Life: “An empty pageant, a stage play; flocks of sheep; herds of 
cattle; a tussle of spearmen; a bone flung among a pack of curs; a 
crumb tossed into a pond of fish; ants, loaded and labouring; mice, 
scared and scampering; puppets, jerking on their strings—thatislife. 
In the midst ofit all you must take your stand, good-temperedly and 
without disdain, yet always aware that a man’s worth is no greater 
than the worth of his ambitions.” 


On Good Government: “A community based on equality and free- 
dom of speech for all, and amonarchy concerned primarily to uphold 
the liberty of the subject.” 


On Getting Along with Man: ““Begin each day by telling yourself: 
Today I shall be meeting with interference, ingratitude, insolence, 
disloyalty, ill will and selfishness— all of them due to the offenders’ 
ignorance of what is good and evil.” 


“'MARCUS AURELIUS MEDITATIONS,’' TRANSLATED BY MAXWELL STANIFORTH 
PENGUIN BOOKS, LTD., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1964 








“After all, what is it that frets you? The vices of humanity? Re- 
member ... that toleration is a part of justice; and that men are 


not intentional evil-doers. ... ” 


“You are forgetting, t00, the closeness of man’s brotherhood with 
his kind; a brotherhood not of blood or human seed, but of a com- 
mon intelligence; and that this intelligence in every man is God, an 
emanation from the deity.” 


“Men exist for each other. Then either improve them, or put up 
with them.” 


“Think of the totality of all Being, and what a mite of it is yours; 
think of all Time, and the brief fleeting instant of it that is allotted 
to yourself; think of Destiny, and how puny a part of it you are.” 


On The Delusion Of Life’s Simple Pleasures: “What do the baths 
bring to your mind? Oil, sweat, dirt, greasy water, and everything 
that is disgusting.” 


“When meat and other dainties are before you, you reflect: This is 
dead fish, or fowl, or pig; This Falernian is some of the juice from 
a bunch of grapes; my purple robe is sheep’s wool stained with a 
little gore from a shellfish. Reflections of this kind go to the bottom 
of things, penetrating into them and exposing their real nature. 
The same process should be applied to the whole of life.” 


On Duty: “Hour by hour resolve firmly, like a Roman and a man, 
to do what comes to hand with correct and natural dignity, and 
with humanity, independence and justice. ... This you can do, if 
you will approach each action as if it were your last, dismissing the 
wayward thought, the emotional recoil from the commands of rea- 
son, the desire to create an impression, the admiration of self, the 
discontent with your lot. See how little a man needs to master, for 
his days to flow on in quietness and piety; he has but to observe 
these few counsels, and the gods will ask nothing more.” 


On Reason: “Erase fancy; curb impulse; quench desire; let sover- 
eign reason have the mastery.” 


On His Job: “Be careful not to affect the monarch too much, or to 
be too deeply dyed with the purple; for this can well happen. Keep 
yourself simple, good, pure, serious and unassuming; the friend of 
justice and godliness; kindly, affectionate, and resolute in your de- 
votion to duty. Strive your hardest to be always such a man as 
Philosophy would have you to be. Reverence the gods, succour your 
fellow mortals.... . Above all, never struggle or strain; but be master 
of yourself and view life as a man, as a human being, as a citizen, 
and as a mortal.” 


The death of Marcus caused an outburst of sorrow that would have 
surprised and embarrassed the lonely Stoic. For the Empire had not 
only lost its noblest spirit, the best of Rome, people sensed, had died 
with him. “ At the news,” wrote one Roman historian, “every man, 
whether in the army or in civil life, was weighed down by grief; not 
a soul in the Empire but received the news with tears, they called 
him their noble father, their good Emperor, their gallant leader, their 
wise and temperate king. And none spoke false.” 


NEXT INSTALMENT PART VI 
The busy, brawling city 


LIFE IN ROME 








Fond of things Italiano? 
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In Livorno, legend says 
they distill the golden rays 
ofthe sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. 
Try a sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor. The legend 
may seem very real. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that has con- 
quered the world. 
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yourself time and trouble 


The RQ-158S. National’s superb auto-reverse tape 
recorder. 

One of the drawbacks of most tape recorders used to 
be the waste of tape at the end of the reel. Then 
National engineers took the problem in hand and came 
up with the auto-reverse system. 

Now there’s no waste of tape. No time-consuming 
interruptions for rewinds. And no irritating tape-reversal. 
Just a touch on the reverse button and your machine 
continues playing or recording without break. 

What’s more, the RQ-158S includes National’s amaz- 
ing voice-operated recording system (it records when you 
speak, rests when you pause) so that you get the most 
out of your tape. 

It is forethought such as this which gives National 
products that something extra. 





Additional manual reverse button. 


Auto-reverse for playing/recording eliminates rewinds and reel reversal. 


Sound recorded on tape. 


Tape used with standard recorder. 


HE _ IN IMEEEEEEEEEEEE  jm HEMER 
DM _ TI _ TUI __ Ti NN 


Tape used with voice-operated 


recorder. 
UNNA Tg GERABESSAVED 


The above diagram gives a general idea of how the RQ-158S can 
save tape either by voice-operation or by its dynamic micro- 
phone with remote control switch. The amount of tape saved 
depends on the recording hours and the type of recording made. 














National (known as Panasonic in the U.S.A. and 
Canada) is the brand name of Matsushita Electric. Here 
8 large laboratories, supported by research institutes at 
each of the 42 manufacturing departments, carry on a 
constant quest for better products. 

National appliances are sold, serviced and relied on 
in over 120 countries. 

When next you look for an electrical product, ask to 
see the National range—they have that something extra. 


JAPAN’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL HOME APPLIANCES 


MATSUSHIIA ELECTRIC 


The most published photographer alive puts his 


As Eisenstaedt has been taking pictures for more 
than 40 years. He takes them all the time; they are his life, 
his livelihood, his hobby and his love, and he has had more 
of them published than any other man in the history of 
photojournalism. Now he has collected some of his favorites 
in a book, Witness to Our Time (Viking). The pietures on 
these pages appear in the book and in an exhibition now 
being held in the Tıme & Lire Building in New York. A 
teen-age German veteran of the First World War, Eisenstaedt 
took up photography professionally in the late 1920s, was 
already well-known when he came to Lire in 1935, the year 
before the first issue was published. Eisie lives behind the 
finder of his camera; this tiny opening has led him over most 
of the world to tell the history of our time in the faces of its 
darlings and its villains. In Eisie’s hands, the camera can 
be as incisive as a scalpel, as gentle as a powder puff, as 
magic as the wand that forever trapped the trio shown below. 
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Aue Eisenstaedt moves with 
his camera through many worlds. 
Hecatchesenthralled Parisian chil- 
dren (right) at a puppet show and 
(below), a glowing moment at the 


1961 Kennedy Inauguration ball. 


A d . 


























best pictures into a new book 





the Faces of Our Time 
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I. Geneva in 1933, Nazi Propa- 
ganda Chief Dr. Joseph Goeb- 


er 


stared at me with hatred 
and distrust,” Eisie recalls. “Tl 
never forget that hypnotic look.” 


bels 


A. early American subject, Will 
Rogers, shown here at the 1932 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
“ceracked jokes, told funny sto- 
ries and made everybody laugh.”” 


y said Bernard Shaw would 
never pose. But Eisie brought him 
bananas (Shaw’s favorite fruit) 
and the old showman was soon 


inventing po like this one. 


I. 1947 at the Princeton Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer was “nervous, 
intense, preoccupied, and hard to 


talk to. His mind was far away.” 


T:. Very Reverend Martin Cy- 
ril D’Arcy, S. J., mentor of young 
British artists in the ’30s, “was 
a photographer’s delight, so ema- 
ciated and mysterious looking.” 





sicist Edward Teller had 
only a few minutes to spare, and 
Eisenstaedt concentrated on the 
remarkable eyebrows— "more like 
brooms, really,” Eisie marveled. 


Orassicat scholar Gilbert Mur- 
ray was 86 when Eisie saw him in 
Oxford. “When I left, he was rest- 
ing in an armchair, looking like a 
man at peace after a great career.” 


H: eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, says Eisie of Japan’s de- 
feated Premier Tojo in 1946. “To 


attract his attention I shouted: 


‘Hey, Tojo, look at me!” He did.” 


pe 


W 


S.. was only just coming to be 
known. The Blue Angel, which 


would make her world famous, 
was still two years away. But in 
1928, Eisenstaedt captured the fu- 


ture. Marlene Dietrich radiated 
her extraordinary charm when he 
attracted her smile at a dance in 
Berlin. To him, Marlene still is 
“the image of perpetual youth.” 


|: Truman was caughtat the 
starry-eyed moment at the 1944 
Democratic Convention when the 
senator from Missouri heard him- 
self proposed for Vice President. 








I. India in 1963, Eisenstaedt spied some naked Indians prostrating 
themselves before a strange figure daubed with vermilion, chalk and 
ashes. He was a priest of the primitive Sadhu sect. When the worship- 
ers began jostling and demanding money, Eisie had to flee to his car, 
but not before he had recorded this image of crude but mystic dignity. 


M::-iy Monroe enchanted the photographer when they met in 1953. 
She sat on his lap and so flustered him that he mixed up his camera and 
shot color film at black-and-white exposures. Because her quarters on 
the M-G-M lot were too small, he took this shot on the patio. Marilyn 
was happy at the result. She wrote: “You made a palace out of my patio.”” 





I. Ann Arbor in 1950, shoot- 
ing a story on the University of 
Michigan band, Eisie took some 
fine pictures of the band’s in- 
tricate formations. But his best 
picture was unplanned and un- 
expected. The band’s drum ma- 
jor was rehearsing his high-steps 
alone on a campus lawn when a 


gaggle of delighted children fell 
into line behind him and created 
this charming scene of childhood 
fantasy—a wind-up, life-size toy 
soldier, strutting from his band- 
box, and spiriting his followers off. 


T.:: is at the Grand Hotel in 
St. Moritz in Switzerland—those 
are the Engadine Mountains in 
the background—and this is the 
headwaiter,’” says Eisenstaedt, re- 
membering the waiters’ school 
he photographed in 1930. “He is 
showing how to bring a bottle of 
whisky at great speed. He could 
even jump over a chair and keep 
his tray steady. He was a great 
skater, that man. All the waiters 
wore black tie and tails. I went 
back in ’47. But the Grand Hotel 
had burned down and was never 
rebuilt. The old glitter was gone.” 
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Eisenstaedt 


CONTINUED 
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Here’s what the Olympus Pen-F can do — 
and it’s a half-frame! 


The 18x24mm half-frame negative worries some 


people. If slide mounting isn’t a problem, then what 
about enlargements? 

Well, look at the picture. It has all the quality of a 
full-frame negative, and the half-frame size has been 
blown up to truly heroic proportions without any sig- 
nificant depreciation in grain structure or sharpness. 
No other camera can do as much with a standard lens. 
“Of course, the Pen-F is also a single-lens reflex. So 


Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 


along with the 40 or 72 shots per roll of ordinary 35mm 
film, you get a fully array of interchangeable lenses and © 
enough accessories to fillthe most ambitious gadget bag. & 

And since the Pen-F is just a shade bigger than 
the other half-frame cameras Olympus makes, it's 


easily the handiest SLR 
Den 


you ever toted around. At 
fine camera shops every- 
Hamburg 1, Steindamm 105 


where. 


Tokyo, Japan | In Germany: 2 





H: was a huge man, somewhat tottering and, with his white mane and 


Eisenstaedt 


CONTINUED goatee and black beret, looked just the way a painter should—right out 
of a story book.” says Eisenstaedt of Augustus John, the grand old man 
of British portraiture. The visit took place on a dark, rainy November day 
in 1951 and Eisie remembers John as being “grumpy but cooperative.” 














Listening to local news and opinion all the time won’t hurt your ears, 
but it can do strange things to your eyes. 

Pretty soon you start seeing things exclusively in black and white. 

And distant happenings tend to blur and become dangerously unreal. 
For this condition, Sony has a wonderfully therapeutic device. The 
TR-1000 Medium Wave/Short Wave radio. 

It's got 3 short-wave bands, a medium-wave band, 10 transistors, a 
4'"x6” speaker, extra-fine fine-tuning and a 4)2-foot antenna. v 
Which means it can take a nice, sweet, comforting piece of news from | 
your local station: 


“...according to informed sources, sporadic demonstrations by dis- 
organized insurgent elements continue, but a small force of govern- 

ment police has been able to keep the situation under control and the | 
demonstrators have caused no significant disruption....” 


bring it up close, swing it around, and drop it in your lap like a bomb: 
“...reporting to you from the capital. The city is under siege. Essen- | 
tial services have virtually ceased and government troops have repelled 
four separate advances so far today by rebel mobs, sustaining severe 
casualties each time — And here they come again! There must be 5- 
or 600 of them. Riot police are swarming from behind the barbed-wire 
barricad<s. There goes the first tear-gas grenade. A second grenade. 
Streams of (cough) dense white smoke are boiling out, filling— (cough) 
filling the air with— Police are literally pouring into the street now. 
Rioters are being knocked senseless to the ground; the avenue is lit- 
tered with injured...” \ 

After a few doses of short-wave you start to see things a little differently. | 

In fact, one of the things you’ll see is that very 

few people see things the way you do. 

And it’s even possible that you’l| hear a bloody 

thingortwothat’|| have youfoamingatthe mouth. 

But that comes with the radio. 

We don't arrange for what you hear. We just 


arrange for you to hear it very well. 








The SONY’"Infinitely Broadminded 4-Band Portable 
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Eisenstaedt 
CONTINUED 





Bass most famous picture shows a determined sailorly 
embrace in Times Square during V-J Day, Sept. 2, 1945. Every- 
body, herecalls, was delirious that peace day: “When Ireached Times 


Square the kissing spree was in full swing. This sailor had kissed 
at least a dozen women when I saw him, but this nurse was the 
most attractive one he grabbed!” The other sailor, in whites, came to 
Eisie’s exhibition last week— 21 years later— and introduced himself. 
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We’ve been showing people the way to America 
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for along time. Of course, today we make the 
trip in a matter of hours. Fly with us to New York, 


Chicago, Boston or Montreal. We think 


you/’ll agree, the best way to get to America is with 


the people who discovered it. Lots of people 


feel that way. In fact, if there were still a queen 


ALTALUAS 


of Spain we’d like to think she’d do her 


flying with Alitalia, too. Just for old-times sake. 
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Unfortunate Standoff: 


66 


Johnson versus 
the Intellectuals 


The political referees here declare the 
Goldman-Johnson bout a draw. 

Back in the spring of 1964, when the 
President made Princeton’s erudite his- 
tory professor Erie F. Goldman his house 
intellectual, anumber of eastern academi- 
cians, already vaguely uneasy witha Texan 
in the White House, feared that one of 
their fraternity was being used in a polit- 
ical charade. The appointment, they 
thought, was an attempt to show that 
Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society could 
attract brains as readily as John Kenne- 
dy’s New Frontier. Their suspieions were 
heightened by the White House announce- 
ment— more suitable to Paramount Pic- 
tures than the presideney—with a gran- 
diose suggestion that Goldman was to be 
a window to the world of ideas. 

When Professor Goldman quit last 
month and headed back to Princeton, he 
evened the score with a bit of showman- 
ship straight from the L.B.J. script. Using 
the pet Johnson devices of secrecy and 
suddenness, he abruptly announced his 
resignation and, at the same time, unbur- 
dened himself of accumulated frustrations 
over what he considers the President’s 
anti-intellecetualattitude. He thusreturned 
to campus dignity with some splendid 
front-page stories, which can’t hurt either 
his professorial standing or the sales of a 
book he intends to write. 

Hit by its own weaponry, the White 
House reacted with a monumental incon- 
sistency. Press Secretary Bill Moyers de- 
nied that Lyndon Johnson was anti- 
intellectual and in the next breath de- 
clared that in the 213 years Goldman had 
worked at the White House the Presi- 
dent had talked to him only a dozen 
times. This, of course, was the point of 
the professor’s complaint: intellectuals 
were ignored by Johnson. Moyers vir- 
tually consigned Mr. Goldman to the 
White House pantry, explaining that the 
historian spent most of his time working 
for Mrs. Johnson and her ladies in the 
far East Wing of the White House. This 
confirmed some critics’ fears that John- 
son considers thinkers mostly sissies who 
should spend their time going to teas. 


The 


Presidency by HUGH SIDEY 


Some of Professor Goldman’s conten- 
tions lacked the pure logie of Plato. He 
lamented the end of his effectiveness 
around the executive premises. But he 
overlooked the fact that being kept on 
there for 215 years is a near-record in the 
Johnson administration which has been 
likened to Macy’s revolving door because 
so many White House aides have come 
and gone so quickly. Still, Goldman did 
make some trenchant points. He feels 
that Johnson’s mental apparatus is superb 
but he found the President alien to the 
intellectual- process. To Johnson, ideas 
are used to bring solutions to the prob- 
lems of the moment or guidance for what 
he has to do tomorrow, and are not broad 
designs for the future of his nation and 
the world. History is an archive of facts to 
be fitted to the immediate situation, not 
weighed for the long view of civilization. 
The professor worries about Johnson’s re- 
actions to suggestions from the intellec- 
tual community. The President didn’t 
just ignore them. Sometimes, it seemed 
to Goldman, he took the opposite tack 
to humiliate some of his critics. 

Overlooked in all this was the inescap- 
able fact that the intellectuals and the 
President could not sever relations if they 
wanted to. Governmental departments 
are now so tied to the campuses, so infil- 
trated by scientists, educators, economists 
and philosophers that it is hard to figure 
out where bureaucrats end and thinkers 
begin. The Rand Corporation, a pure 
think factory, supplies raw data for vir- 
tually all our major national security un- 
dertakings. The General Services Admin- 
istration, which is normally thought of as 
the federal government’s janitorial arm, 
dealing in brooms and rubber erasers, has 
a panel of the nation’s top economists to 
advise it on the disposal of certain sur- 


Dr. Eric Goldman talks 
with Mrs. Johnson, who 
often consulted him when 
he was the resident 

White House intellectual. 


plus materials. The National Institutes of 
Health, a branch of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is com- 
pletely in the grip of medical researchers. 
Second in command at the new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
is Robert Wood, a ranking M.I.T. intel- 
lectual on leave. 

One trouble, basically, is that intellec- 
tuals and Johnson are so much alike in 
temperament. When their ideas are ig- 
nored or rejected—either Johnson’s or the 
professors’—they often pout or become 
angry and invariably show the worst of 
manners. Though he has often spoken out 
for dissent, Johnson last year wanted to 
cancel the White House Festival of the 
Arts (a Goldman project) because writers 
and artists were going to be critical of 
the Administration on the White House 
premises. Intellectuals, for their part, can 
behave in like manner. Arthur Schlesinger 
let go his scorching blast at Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk while Rusk was still in 
office, and thus considerably restricted 
in his freedom to answer. With haughty 
regularity Harvard economist and man- 
about-the-world John Kenneth Galbraith 
sends L.B.J. a scheme on how to end the 
Vietnam fighting honorably; the Presi- 
dent pointedly ignores it. Johnson de- 
lights in making plain his contempt for 
the Ivy League with such remarks as 
“Your old cornpone President didn’t go to 
Harvard but Brazil hasn’t gone Commu- 
nist yet.” 

The President needs every good idea he 
can get, and the country’s intellectuals 
need continuous encouragement to think 
and suggest. There is danger that the un- 
fortunate standoff between them may 


bring on rigid mutual disrespect at that 
highest level of political thought where 
the directions of national life are set. 
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Who is he? 


He prefers his champagne brüt... 
his clothes hand-tailored... 


his companions beautiful... | 14 KE NT 


and his cigarettes Kent. E: CIGARETTES 


The Filter Cigarette from America...preferred around the world. 





Yashica’s Super-8 50 


Most authentic, up-to-date 
account of the nature 

and origin of the 

universe ever published 


First special issue 


Sjeila le = 


JOURNAL 


incorporating ‘ Discovery "" 


The new 
UNIVEFSE 


It will present the carefully considered 
views and findings of some of today’s 
most eminent phsycists and astronomers. 
The men most intimately concerned 
with the developments and discoveries 
which are transforming our view of the 
universe and the nature of matter itself. 
This synthesis of the basic tenets of 
today’s most exciting science will be of 
inestimable value. The underlying theme 
— the behaviour of matter under 
extreme conditions—is, quite literally, of 
universal importance to the whole of 
science and technology. 









brings the 
whole wonderful world of movies 


closer 


THE AUTHORS 


Professor Fred Hoyle world famous 
astronomer 

Sir Bernard Lovell director of 

Jodrell Bank 

Sir Richard Woolley Britain’s 
Astronomer Royal 

Dr. R. D. Davies expert on magnetism 
in the universe 

Sir Martin Ryle famous exponent of 
the 'big-bang’ theory 

Dr. J. R. Shakeshaft Cambridge radio 
astronomer 

Dr. Maarten Schmidt co-discoverer 
of quasars 

Professor Jesse Greenstein leading 
American optical astronomer 
Professor Frederick Reines foremost 
authority on neutrino astronomy 
Professor R. H. Dicke world expert 
on gravitation 


The new universe 


OCTOBER ISSUE OUT NOW 


SiejlaNleis 


JOURNAL 





and closer 





and closer 
with dynamic zoom 


Take a new close-up look at movie cameras and you’ll agree Yashica’s Super-8 50 is dis- 
tinctly outstanding. The Super-8 50’s dynamic zoom sweeps scenes from distance to 
close-up (focal length range 8.5mm to 42.5mm) to put you in fingertip touch with new 
movie thrills. And it does it at the push of a button, as the zoom is electrically powered. 
The sharp Yashinon 1.7 lens guarantees perfect clarity. @ The instant Kodapak® cartridge 
is the best thing ever to happen to movie camera loading. It eliminates threading and 
midway flipover, sets ASA and stops all edge-fogging. = Range is no problem, due to 
the split-image rangefinder which cuts your subject in two until you have perfect focus. 
s The thru-the-lens metering and viewing is the only method to date which completely 
solves all exposure problems and insures Johnny won’t ‘lose his head’ out of the top of 
the picture. The exposure needle is seen through the viewfinder for exposure and battery 
check. Or for when you switch from automatic to manual, for back light control. The 
motor is battery-powered to avoid winding delay. ®@ The Super-8 50 is the ideal all-around 
camera. Of the quality excellence demanded by the semi-pro, yet with the ease and 
convenience essential to the beginner. @ Action? Scenery? 
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ROADWISE 


LIFE’s international readers are fa- 
miliar sights on the world’s highways. 
Small wonder. They own 95 autos 


From most international bookstalls 
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Fun? Pass the Yashica Super-8 50, please. See one at 


your dealer. 
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Magically you are warmed 


By her gracious greeting the moment you 

step aboard Japan Air Lines. For perfect hospitality is 
an honored tradition reserved for guests in Japan. And 
always performed with delightful feminine charm. 


by a tiny cup of sake 

Proffered by your lovely kimono-clad hostess. 

You savor other graces of Japan too. A refreshing oshibori 
hot towel. Delicious otsumami delicacies. 

Then JAL’s superb Continental cuisine. 


from one born to please 


You and you alone. Since earliest childhood, 

your JAL hostess has been trained to consider thoughtful 
personal service the most rewarding of all the arts. You feel 
she really enjoys pampering you. 
It's the special charm of JAL today. 






DISCOVER THE UNIQUE PLEASURES of flying JAL virtually the world around. To the Far 
East: 8 flights every week on 2 routes, Polar and “Silk Road.” Throughout Asia: offering the 


most frequent daily jet services. TransPacific to the U.S.A.: up to 3 flights a day from Tokyo, 
all via sunny Honolulu. 


JAPAN AIR LINE Kr 


the worldwide airline of Japan 
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How we roamed legendary 
Olympia, visited the valley of 
Ihe god Apollo 


HIS WAS THE WEEKEND we began at Olympia. 
Slim dark cypress trees, clear skies, the 
morning sun bronzing our arms. 

Legendary Olympia—once a sacred centre of 
the whole Greek world. We spent hours rediscovering 
it all. We walked along the very first Olympic Games 
Stadium. Stood among the remains of the colossal 
Temple of Zeus. Saw where the genius sculptor 
Phidias worked, and the Theokoleon where priests 
and soothsayers lived. 

Allthis and hosts of other thingsin the tree-shaded 
Sanctuary and the cool museum made us linger in 
delight a whole morning. 


Sanctuary, Olympia 





For full information, contact your Travel Agent or the 








Temple of Bassae 


E WERE SEEING GREECE in a hired car (about 
$3 a day). You can hire scooters, too! Or 
you can see it all by joining any of the tours 
available from the cities. We’d been on one 
during our first week. It was exceptionally well 
run, with charming guides. Four days, about $60 
each, including good hotels and meals. 

Next stop on our map—the Temple of Bassae. We 
drove up the valley of Apollo to find it standing 
quite alonein wild craggy countryside—as it’s stood, 
amazingly, for over 2,500 years! 





HAT NIGHT we stayed in Tripolis. Then a 
day’s leisurely drive through marvellous 
mountains — stopping at ancient Argos for 
lunch — then on towards Nauplia. 

The road winds eagle-high above the sea. We’d 
never seen such colours... every shade of green and 
blue, miles of glistening pale beach. And by the 
eine, hundreds of oranges glowed among dark 

eaves. 

At ourmodern hotelin Nauplia we sat on the sunny 
terrace to sip coffee and munch baklava—honey- 
cakes made with nuts and spices. (Why aren’t they 
called ambrosia, food of the gods?) The view was 
other-worläly too, from this cliff-high perch. We 
dreamed across the beautiful Gulf until the sun 
went down. 


Xenia Hotel, Nauplia 


What a weekend! When are you coming to Greece? 
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Greek National Tourist Office 


in Brussels, Frankfurt, London, Paris, Rome 





or Stockholm. 
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Watch the birdie! 


She’s bound to be wearing the Woolmark ! 


Why? 


Because every swinging chick from one to a hundred is! 


Whether you're elegant or Op it'sten to one 
you’re wearing a pure new wool outffit carrying the WOOLMARK label. 
That means the International Wool Secretariat 
can share the credit for the compliments you are getting 
because they’re the whiz kids behind the WOOLMARK. 
By setting a fast pace in colour, design and texture trends 
they have made pure new wool the world's first fashion fabric. pure new wooL 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT WOOL HOUSE CARLTON GARDENS LONDON SW1 ENGLAND 
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fr Limbo, a New York shop, girl 
tries on World War I tuniec ,„ hat 


ARN 


sar% 


f# special Army-Navy shop in Bloom- 
ingdale’s,. a customer wears copy of a 


doughboy tunic ($9) over trim pants. 
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/ Eyes Right 


This fall the ladies are marching to a martial 
beat. The pretty spit-and-polished Parisi- 
ennes below, lined up in front of the armored 
car in which General Leeclerc rode at the lib- 
eration of Paris in 1944, are wearing St. Lau- 
rent’s new military look. Nattily brass-but- 


toned and trimly double-breasted, their coats 
and suits are all worn with boots. Simul- 
taneously the fad for military outfits has 
taken hold in the U.S., where young girls are 
digging through secondhand shops for uni- 
forms of World War I which they call “soul 
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clothes”’—because they are the genuine arti- 
cle. Manufacturers have harkened to the bu- 
gle call and are turning out adaptations to be 
worn with everything from pants to an eve- 
ning dress (right). With clothes like these, the 


U.S. Army hardly needs recruiting posters. 
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MOVIES 


The elassıe Dolittle tales 


are finally put on film 


(> that be Henry Higginslost ina 
flock of sheep and tapping a crocodile’s 
teeth? It is—but under another name: 
Doctor Dolittle. In the musical film ver- 
sion of the famous children’s books, 
Rex Harrison is a different kind of lan- 
guage expert—the gentle physician 
who forsakes humans to tend animals 
and speaks to them in their own tongue. 

The late Hugh Lofting created the 
doctor in letters he sent home from 
France in World War 1. Since their pub- 


lication in book form in 1920, genera- 
tions of children have been weaned on 
tales of the doctor, his parrot Polynesia, 


Debonaiır Rex Now 


and all the other animals in his life. As 
Dolittle’s fame grew and the number 
of books increased to 12, the Lofting 
family was swamped with offers from 
moviemakers. All were turned down, 
even Walt Disney’s. But in 1964 the 
Loftings gave in when 20th Century- 
Fox and Producer Arthur Jacobs came 
along with Harrison as star and a sup- 
porting cast of 1,500 live animals. They 
also budgeted $15 million for the film, 
although, as Doctor Dolittle himself 
once said, “What does money matter, 
as long as we are happy? We’d be much 
better off if it hadn’t been invented.” 











a CGelebrated Doctor 
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A cast | 
that makes 
trouble 
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Da Dolittle learned to 2 
speak animal languages from his 
parrot, Polynesia, who told him 
about the need for an animal doc- 
tor who could talk to his patients. 
“Could I learn?” he asked. “I 
don’t see why not,” she replied. 
“You’re quite intelligent.” Rex 
Harrison found that playing op- 
posite a parrot presented some 
basic difhiculties. “Working with 
a woman’s one thing,” he says, 
“but how do you get a warm re- 
lationship going with a bird?” The 
parrot who plays Polynesia was 
selected for her silence—her lines 
were dubbed in later. But after six 
weeks’ work on the film she learned 
one word, and one day, while Har- 
rison wasin mid-song, she sudden- 
ly screamed “Cut,” ruining the 
whole take. 

She was not the only animal 
troublemaker. Chee-Chee, Dolit- 
tle’s chimp, teased a goat which 
in frustration chewed up part of 
the shooting script. Sophie, an 
affectionate seal rescued by Doc- 
tor Dolitile, was given a fresh fish 
every time she kissed her rescuer 
on cue. But the director, Richard 
Fleischer, was so insistent on re- 
takes that before he got what he 
wanted Sophie fell asleep, satiated 
with fish. The scene had to wait 
until she woke up again hungry. 


Kiki and Polynesia, the 
pets who help run the Deolittle 
household, answer his front door 
(above) on a rainy night. At right, 
Sophie the seal huddles in one of 
six costumes she wears in the 
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ina mans world... 





CSIGARETTES 


u NADE IN vn 


u Ber = 


Give amana Lucky 


A man’s world—rough rugged en country. In minutes, the power saws tear through timber 
that took hundreds of years to grow. 300-foot trees crash through the forest. TIM-BER! 
In aman’s world, a man’s cigarette. For man-size flavor, man-size satisfaction—Lucky Strike. 








DOLITTLE 
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Des in the African bush, 


a sartorially splendid Doctor 


Dolittle enlists a strong as- 
sistant to help him cure a 
crocodile’s toothache. He ties 
a cord to the ailing molar, at- 
taches the other end to the ele- 
phant's tail and tells him to 
walk a few steps. 

Working with animals left 
Harrison unruflled. “We 
seem to have a certain rap- 
port,” he says. “I think they 
know if you are fond of 
them.” But he learned that 
it is patience, not affection, 
that works best on the shoot- 
ing stage. “We’ve got to wait 
and grab our shots when the 
animals are ready,” says 
Harrison, “not when we are.” 
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On the barge, the Honourable John Gilbey. In the barge, rare ingredients for his gin. Behind the b: 


‘Ifthere was a gin that carried your name, 
wouldn’t you be fussy about it?’ 


The Honourable John Gilbey, sth January, 1966 


If they aren’t he rejects them and starts again. This 
kind of ruthless control has made his gin the most 
popular in the world, its London taste enjoyed wher- 
ever the sun sets. It is dry yet exhilarating, sharp but 
subtle. Next time you buy his gin look carefully 
around for the Honourable John Gilbey. He stands be- 
hind every bottle. 


_Gilbey’s London Dry Gin-the taste ofthe town 


ECAUSE Gilbey’s is a family business, the 
Honourable John Gilbey knows that the buck 
doesn’t pass beyond his desk. His is the final respon- 
sibility for the gin that bears his name. He controls 
the secret mixture of Juniper, Angelica and Coriander 
with the dozens of subtle spices and herbs that give 
Gilbey’s its distinctive taste. And he often meets the 
shipment of these rare ingredients at London Dock, 
checking to be certain they are worthy of his gin. 
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UNIQUE IN CIGARETTE FILTRATION 







Discoverthe 
good things 
that happen to | 
smoke filtered through 
charcoal (granules 


Charcoal is a basic material science 
uses to purify the water you drink 
and the air you breathe. In atomic: 


er 


Looking for Flavor? 


s Look into 
submarines and space capsules, 
where men must breathe the same air 
| 
) over and over for days on end, the Read the back 
basic ingredient used to purify the air FILTER CIGARETTES [ 22 98 DARK pt 
j tivateil ch 1. Thats wh ’ and discover why 
| ıs actıvated charcoal. ats why VENSTITTHTRERTN FO, LARK tastes 
; LARK gives you a new smoothness ; Between two outer filters IARK has an inner RICHLY 
and a taste that’s richly rewarding yet chamber of charcoal granules treated to en yet 
i ea UNCOMMONLY 
ncommonlv sm h. enrich the flavor by IARK's own special 
- BINFSIGON 7 NE RNEeree SMOOTH. 
the taste of IARK's fine tobaccos comes 
Product of through to you in a way no other cigarette 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company alle] 18 2.131771: 1oJI\Te) can imitate. That's why IARK tastes 





UNCOMMONLY SMOOTH richiy rewarding....uncommonly smooth. 





makers of 
L&M Filter and Chesterfield 
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Dolittle and the White Mouse 


Hugh Lofting, who wrote and il- 
lustrated the Dolittle tales, was an 
extraordinary man—.as told in this 
memoir by his son, who is a noted 
expert and writer on rodeos. The 
drawings here are from the books. 


by COLIN 
LOFTING 


I think I could have forgiven Fa- 
ther everything with the excep- 
tion of wearing spats: even an 
English accent, even wanting my 
opinion of a fairy story, even con- 
stantly mentioning things I had 
avoided telling the cowboys. But 
spats! Imagine a man, pulling up 
to a chuck wagon in the middle of 
the Laramie plains on a day when 
the dust was blowing so hard that 
some of the cowboys were wearing 
their bandanas over nose and 
mouth and this man climbing out 
of a battered pickup truck in a 
Harris tweed suit, wearinga pearl- 
gray fedora and a pair of spats? 

This was late August of 1930, 
so I was almost 15 and, as I figure 
it out. Dad was 44. I had spent 
the summer on a dude ranch near 
Tie Siding, Wyoming, and then 
he had wired me permission to go 
along on roundup with Jay Sud- 
duth and the other hands who 
were joining up with an outfit 
that shipped wild horses to a dog 
food factory in Illinois. Dad had 
been to the West Coast to talk to 
what he used to call “a gaggle of 
librarians,’” and now, on his way 
back was stopping off to see me. 

“You don’t seem so all-fired 
glad he’s coming,” Jay Sudduth 
had said to me the day l’d re- 
ceived the telegram. 

“Well, I want to see him all 
right.” I had said, “but he’s dif- 
ferent and there’s some things he 
doesn’t understand. Like brand- 
ing. He thinks it’s eruel.” 

I didn’t know how to explain 
it to Jav. Since Mother’s death 
Father had been wonderful to me 
in many ways, but when you’re 
trying to be a cowboy, you don’t 
want your father coming around. 


Mortifying Visit from 
a Dude Dad 


Especially my father. Oh, when 
Jay or some of the others had 
asked me, I’d told them some- 
thing about him, about his al- 
most getting the Victoria Cross, 
how he’d been an engineer in Af- 
rica and about his being a pros- 
pector in Canada before he got 
married. I hadn’t told them he 
was a writer, though, because how 
do you tell cowboys that your fa- 
ther writes books about a little 
doctor who talks to animals in 
their own language? How do you 
explain that these animals have 
problems, just like humans, and 
that kids love these books? 

And then he got out of that 
pickup and I saw those spats. My 
embarrassment came over me like 
a wave, and I had to force myself 
to walk over and shake his hand. 

“You’re looking very fit, Old 
Boy,” he said, pumping my hand. 
“This wrangling—is that the 
term— seems to agree with you.” 

Now I knew this was going to 
be awful. Ihad been no more than 
a flunky, helping the cook with 
the dishes and the firewood, but 
Jay had promised that, when I 
learned the ropes, I could help 
with the wrangling. When I had 
written in my last letter that I 
was, in fact, a wrangler, how 
could I have known that Dad 
would visit me? 

“Oh, Dad,” I said, “this is Jay 
Sudduth.” 

“]’m very glad to meet you,” 
Father said, and he removed his 
hat. 

Jay had extended his right arm 
to shake hands. Now he pulled it 
back and reached for his hat in- 
stead and then stuck out his left 
hand, then pulled it back, ending 
up undecided and embarrassed. 
I knew just how terrible this was 
going to be—especially when I 
saw Buck Yarbrough hauling 
Dad’s two bags out of the pick- 
up. Dad was always taking baths 
and shaving and I had thought 
he’d stay in town. How could he 
stay with a horse outfit? 

But he did. They pitched a 
small army tent for Dad and me 
next to the cook tent and some- 
where they chased upacanvascot 
for Dad. The trouble was, though, 
that the two tents were only about 
six feet apart, so the hands in the 
cook tent would be able to hear 
everything we said. 

“] have the manuscript of my 


new book with me,” Dad said 
that first afternoon. “Do you 
think you’d like to hear it?” 

That’s what I’d feared. Ordi- 
narily I loved to listen to Dad’s 
books. In fact, I was always proud 
to be the first to hear them, with 
Dad asking me questions about 
what he’d read, but not now. 

Father didn’t just read. He de- 
livered a reading— years later 
Charles Laughton always remind- 
ed me of him—and I could just 
imagine those hands in that cook 
tent and the expressions on their 
faces if they ever heard that voice 
dramatizing a conversation be- 
tween Doctor Dolittle and an 
elephant or a lion. 

“I guess,”” I said to him now, 
“we could do it at night. I mean, 
if we’re real quiet.” 

I just hoped that I hadn’t hurt 
his feelings, especially the way 
he looked at that moment. Buck 
Yarbrough had lent Father a pair 
of Pendleton pants and a rough 
wool shirt, and his barrel chest 
and powerful arms were stretch- 
ing that shirt to the point of pop- 
ping. He had a very red face any- 
way, and prematurely gray hair 
that he wore kind of long, like a 
movie senator, and in that getup 
he just looked silly. 


7 7 
W. got through the night, 
though. At supper, like the rest 
of us in that big cook tent, he 
squatted down on his haunches 
to eat the mulligan stew, mopping 
up the last of the gravy with a 
piece of bread like an old hand, 
and later he didn’t ask to read to 
me. We even got through the next 
day except for one minor incident. 
To begin with, Jay let me know 
I could ride out on circle, as if I 
really were a wrangler, and Buck 
invited Father. Father was a good 
horseman, except that he posted 
to the trot like a park policeman, 
and everything went fine for a 
short while. Then suddenlv Dad 
spotted a large scrubby-looking 
horse, alone and hobbling away 
from us. 

“What’s the matter with that 
horse?” he said. 

“He’s tailed,” Jay said. “Some 
of these nesters around here spot 
a tired horse that’s unbranded, 
and they rope him, pull his tail 
between his hind legs and tie it 
to a front leg. Then they can 





FF 
Young Hugh Lofting studied at 
M.T.T., went home to England to fin- 
ish schooling, in 1916 joined thearmy. 


pick ’im up later, when no one’s 
watchin’.” 

“That’s.... ıhat’s disgusting,” 
Dad said, and his face was redder 
than ever. “Is this a common 
practice?” 

“No,” Jay said. “I wouldn’t 
say there’s much of it going on, 
but we... well, we haven’t got 
the time to stop ’em.” 

After we’d eaten that night, 
and the first shift had gone out to 
the herds, the rest of us were sit- 
ting in the cook tent when Father 
came in. My heart fell, because 
he had his reading glasses on and 
a manuscript in his right hand. I 
jumped up and tried to grab a 
lantern, meaning to move it into 
our tent. 

“I don’t think well disturb 
anyone in here,” Father said. 

Of course, everyone stopped 
talking at that, and the silence 
was awful. Father moved over 
under the lantern and sat down 
on a bed. He opened the manu- 
script and in that Charles Laugh- 
ton voice started to read. I wasn’t 
embarrassed now; I was morti- 
fied. 1 was so mortified that I was 
afraıid I would burst into tears, so 
I just sat there, looking at the 
ground between my boots and 
wishing that something—any- 
thing— would spook the herd and 
we’d have a stampede. 

I don’t know how many min- 
utes went by before I found the 
courage to raise my eyes, but 
when I did I looked around and 
saw some of those ranch hands 
moving their heads up and down 
slowly in cadence with Dad’s 


CONTINUED 
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BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 53% of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than4 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 
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Dolittle meets two friends 


DOLITTLE 


CONTINUED 


voice. Others were just staring off 
into space, enthralled. When the 
first shift came in, the men who 
had to go out on the second shift 
got up to go out. Banjo Johnson 
walked up behind Dad and peered 
down over Dad’s shoulder. 

“Didn’t mean to bother you,” 
he said, as Dad stopped reading 
and turned and looked up at 
him. “Wanted to catch what page 
you’re on. Gotta hold the studs, 
so I thought I’d kinda borrow 
that story from you tomorrow 
and read it myself.” 

“Of course you may,” Dad 
said. “I’m on page 35.” 


2 
Next day Dad left so sudden- 
ly that Banjo never did get his 
chance at that manuscript. We 
were making a circle in a valley 
and Father was about a half mile 
ahead of us along the ridge when 
suddenly Jay sharply said to me: 
““Where’s your old man headed?” 

He was riding directly away 
from us, and the country ahead 
of him was all chopped up with 
butted and narrow ravines. 

We heard a whistle. It was 
Banjo, across the ravine, point- 
ing toward where Father had dis- 
appeared. 

A thin spiral of bluish smoke 
was rising in the air. 

“Tt’s some of them long-rope 
nesters,” Jay said. “Your old 
man’s pickin’ a poor time to not 
mind his own business. We’d bet- 
ter get to gettin’.” 

On the old, slow pony they’d 
given me, I tried to keep up with 
Jay and Banjo, up a straight can- 
yon with high steep sides, until 
they stopped at a crude fence 
made of cottonwood stumps and 
rails. Tied to this fence was Dad’s 
horse, but he wasn’t anywhere in 
sight. 

“Stay here and watch these 
horses,” Jay yelled at me. 


On a Connecticut trip, Mr. Lofting 
stands by Colin on his pony. This was 
1923; Dolittle was already a success. 


On the other side of the fence 
a box canyon formed a perfect 
corral. There were about 20 horses 
in it, half of them tailed, and 
three men stood around a small 
fire. Dad was striding toward the 
men, and I could tell from the 
way he was walking that he was 
furious. 

“Hurry up!” I hollered at Jay 
and Banjo, because I could see 
what was going to happen. 

One of the men had started out 
to meet Dad, and he had some- 
thing in his right hand. Then it 
flashed in the sun and I knew it 
was a knife. 

Now Dad was near the man, 
circling, sort of side-stepping, his 
hands outstretched, palms down, 
as if he were balancing himself. 
Suddenly he leaped at the man, 
and then he had the man’s right 
wrist in both of his hands, and he 
seemed to be holding the man’s 
arm like you’d hold a baseball 
bat. He dropped to one knee and 
his whole body turned under the 
man’s arm. I could hear the man 
scream. 

With that the horses in that 
canyon corral started milling and 
the dust became so bad I could 
catch only glimpses of what was 
going on. One man turned and 
went running toward his saddle 
lying on the ground, but before 
he could get there Jay was on top 
of him, holding the man’s rifle. 
Now Dad and a third man were 
fighting and I heard a noise like 
a sharp whip crack and Dad had 
knocked the third man down. I 
thought I was going to be sick, 
but it was all over. 

Then Jay and Banjo roped the 
tailed horses and cut them free. 
Dad held the rifle now and turned 
and came toward me. I saw that 
his hair was all mussed and that 
one corner of his mouth was bleed- 
ing, the blood running down to 
the point of his chin. 

Jay and Banjo tore a hole in the 
fence and worked the wild horses 
out. Dad unloaded the rifle and 
threw the cartridges off into the 
sage. Then he held the rifle over 
his head and, looking back to- 
ward the corral, he whistled and 
he put the rifle in plain sight on 
top of a boulder. We rode on back 
to camp. 

“I certainly hope I haven’t got 
you men in trouble,” Dad said 


through the handkerchief he was 
holding to his mouth. 

“Not with that raunchy crew,” 
Jay was saying, “and that’s not 
the first time that big pirate’s 
pulled a knife. If they was tailin’ 
horses to feed a family then it’d 
be one thing, but they do it just 
to get enough money to go on a 
drunk.” 

When we got to camp I fol- 
lowed Dad into the tent. While 
he washed I lay down on the cot. 

“think I’ ask Mr. Yarbrough 
to take me to the train later this 
afternoon,” he said unexpectedly. 

“Do you have to go?” I heard 
myself saying. “What about the 
book?” 

“Perhaps we can finish it this 
afternoon,” he said. 

During lunch I noticed the 
hands who passed in and out of 
the cook tent shooting. little 
glances at Dad and later, when 
he read to me in our tent some 
of them cerowded in and some sat 
around the open flap where they 
could still hear. Actually, during 
the reading I fell asleep and when 
I awoke Dad was getting dressed. 
He’d shaved and put a bandage 
over the cut at the corner of his 
mouth. There was a large purple 
bump on his forehead, and Jay 
was talking to him. 

“Mr. Lofting,” Jay said, hesi- 
tating. “I wonder if you’d do me 
a favor?” 

“Tl certainly try, Jay,” Fa- 
ther said. 

“Well, I’ve always had a han- 
kerin’ to write,’ Jay said. I 
couldn’t believe my ears. “You 
know, just little things, like what 
happens on roundup. I got some 
here. Would you read ’em and let 
me know if they’re any good?” 

“Of course I will.” Father said. 

Jay carried Dad’s suitcases out 
and I don’t know who was hold- 
ing the herds, because it seemed 
as if everyone in camp was there 
to say goodby. 

“Can I go to the train?” I 
asked. 

“Why don’t you stay here, Old 
Boy?” Father said. 

He put his arm around my 
shoulder and we walked to the 
truck. “I’m sorry I caused so 
much confusion, Old Boy,” he 
said. “Will you drop me a line 
when you get back to school?” 

That was Father. 
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Grand’ Place, Brussels — just five minutes from a new Bank of America Branch 


Man-on-the-spot...in Brussels. He’s just opened our second 
branch in Belgium. If you want to make connections in this Common 
Market capital, he’s the right man to see. In California, the U.S.A,., 
and around the world— is where you want 
it, when you want it: on-the-spot. Next time your business interests 
call for first-hand attention, see Bank of America— first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION — San ‚Francisco / Los Angeles «e BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) — New York ® Amsterdam ® Antwerp ® Bangkok 





Beirut e Bombay ® Brussels ®e Buenos Aires ® Calcutta ® Caracas ® Chicago ® Colon * Copenhagen ® Duesseldorf e Guam ® Guatemala City ® Hong Kong ® Karachi ® Kobe ® Kuala Lumpur ® Lagos ® Lima 
London ® Madrid « Managua ® Manila ® Mexico City ® Milan e New York City * Okinawa ® Osaka ® Panama City ® Paris ® Rio de Janeiro e Rotterdam ® Saigon ® Singapore ® Sydney ® Taipei 
Tegucigalpa ® Tehran ® Tokyo ® Vienna ® Washington, D.C. ® Yokohama ® Zurich e BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ITALIA: over 80 offices throughout Italy «e CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES — KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Be AFTER THE spirit that will become 
Scotch whisky has been distilled 
twice, it is still quite different in charac- 
ter from the Scotch that you enjoy. 

It doesn’t even get the title ‘whisky’ 
until it has been stored in venerable oak 


—n 1 





vs 
: RATHSPEY 
sherry casks for at least three years. Of 
course, many of the whiskies blended in 
Johnnie Walker need far longer. 

Ned McAdam (above) is head ware- 
houseman at a famous malt distillery. 
His job is to watch over the whisky as it 
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Years spent in oak casks 
puts the heart into Johnnie Walker, 
the world’s favourite Scotch. $ 


slowly matures. When it leaves him, the 
once immature spirit has become a 
smooth, mellow whisky. If it’s good 
enough, it will find its way into Johnnie 
Walker. 

A.nose in a million. When the whisky 
is good and ready the blenders call for 
it. George Thomson is Johnnie Walker’s 
chief blender. By nose he selects over 
40 ofthe finest aged Highland whiskies. 
Each one is chosen for its body, or 
special flavour, or 
unique bouquet. It 
takes a rare kind of 
skill. Making sure 
that Johnnie Walker 
stays the same from 
year to year is main- 
ly the responsibility 
of George Thomson 
—-and his nose. 





Meet a Puggy. Officially, it is listed as 
a Class 20 locomotive, built in 1939. 
But, in the Highlands, any engine with- 
out a tender is known as a puggy. This 
puggy runs on a private line from Car- 
ron station one and a half miles to Dai- 
luaine distillery on Speyside. Its freight, 





coming in, is fuel. Its freight, going out, 
is fine malt whisky. It runs seven days 
a week, and its driver William Wilson 
says ‘Never dare to callitatoy’. Forthe 


BORN 1820, STILL GOING STRONG 4 ; > 


puggy, the end of the line is stilla long 
way ahead. For the best of its freight the 
destination is Johnnie Walker, a blend 
of the finest malt and grain whiskies. 


Best of the singles. Only 
the best of the single 
whiskies are blended into 
Johnnie Walker. You can 
verify this for yourself. Do 
what George Thomson 
does. By nose, savour the 
perfect balance of rich- 
ness, smoothness and 
mellowness. Then taste 
it, and you’ll know why 
the extra effort taken in 
producing a Scotch as fine 
as Johnnie Walker is so x 
worthwhile. > 


Say Johnnie Walke 
- yowll like it 








CLOSE-UP / CITY PLANNER CONSTANTINOS DOXIADIS 


Busy 
Remodeler 


Having the Acropolis as a permanent backdrop should be inspira- 
tional for any man. It is particularly so for Constantinos Doxiadis, 
one of the world’s busiest and most controversial urban planners. 
“Asa student I often climbed up to it and peered down at Athens,” 
says the architect-engineer who this year became the third winner 
of the Aspen Prize for Humanities. “I saw how fast Athens was 
spreading, and I said to myself, “We deal with the city as a static ° 
phenomenon. We are wrong. We refuse to understand its dynamic 
growth.’ ” Having conceived what he calls the science of human set- 
tlements, or “ekistics’’ (from the Greek word for house), he started 
the company which, planning and rearranging cities, now affects 
some 60 million lives all over the globe. Accused by critics— 
including some from the U.S.—of merely having dressed up old 
ideas with a new name, Doxiadis says, ‘What is original? I’m nota 
creator. Someone else created nature, the water and the earth. I’ma 
mason in charge of remodeling small parts of the earth for man.” 


of the World 


On roof of his Athens office 
building, Doxiadis reviews model 
of his project for Accra, Ghana. 


66 Aristotle said the goal of the city is 
to make man happy and safe. I 
can’t think of a better definition.” 





"We must 
isolate 
traflic from 
living space’ 


Standing on specially contrived 
platform (right), Doxiadis 
discusses scale model of Pakistan’s 
new capital, Islamabad, with 
aides. Below, he gives landscaping 
directions for girls’ boarding 
school he designed in Athens 
and talks with a group of students 
of the Athens Technological 
Institute, which he founded. 


“eyith this machine we can see our 
city from every possible angle, 
not as a drawing or picture but 
as a complex system in four 
dimensions. When I plan a city 
I look on it as a growing organism 
not to be strait-jacketed. We 
estimate the growth of a city 
far beyond the year 2000. We 
start isolating traffic from working 
and living space. In Islamabad 
we put the main highway not 
underground but depressed between 
grass strips. We must re-establish 
the human scale by making man 
feel part of his environment, not 
overpowered by it. TIam an 
optimist—I am hopeful for the 
future. T like to teach because 
— whenever a student asks me 
“Why?”’—1 also learn.” 
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Halfway across the gaping chasm 
panic held me motionless 


1 “As I swung out between the two towers of rock, all 
my bravado left me,” writes David Pugmire, American 
friend of Canadian Club. ‘““Gaily, I had accepted a chal- 


‘Hand over hand I pulled myself across. But 
then I glanced down and fear gripped me. I froze 


ve ww2 


to the rope. The guide urged me on. Finally, with 
my last ounce of courage, I forced myself forward. 





Sa across, I still had to make the 
dizzying descent. What a relief as the guide 
lowered me to the ground. Never again. 





lenge from an Italian friend to try a perilous traverse in 
the Dolomite Alps. He assured me that the rope seldom 
broke. But 1200 feet up, his joke didn’t seem funny. 





er ent 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
SUPPLIERS OF CANADIAN CLUB 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE. CANADA 


WnisKr 


“Back in Misurina, my jovial 
friend ordered our favourite 
whisky— Canadian Club.” Why this 

whisky’s universal popularity ? 

No other rewards you with such 
distinctive flavour—for no other 
whisky tastes quite like Canadian 
Club. You can stay with it all 
evening long—in short ones 

before dinner or tall ones after. 
You owe it to yourself to start 
enjoying Canadian Club—the 
world’s lightest whisky—tonight. : . 


“The Best In The House” in 87 lands 





HIRAM WALKER & SONS LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA - DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


In 90 
countries 
around the 
worid, the 
word for fine 


® BRANn 


Men who appreciate the finest 












choose the Jockey brand 
brief. It's tailored for per- 
fect comfort, perfect fit, 

and forthe support and 
every 
man needs. Insist 


protection 


on Jockey, the 
original brief— 
often imitated 
but never 
equalled. 
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Jockey 


® anano 


. world’s leading brand of quality underwear. 
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WELCOMING HOMES 


Welcomes are warm and frequent where LIFE International readers 
live. 87% of LIFE’s 420,000 families enitertain friends and business 
associates in their homes. With fine foods, fine beverages and stim- 
ulating conversation they host an average of five people each week. 





wos 1 Label‘ 


Li: 
vaRs Finest SCOTCH mist! 





arrıved... 


New situations to meet, 
new friends to greet. 

An old friend, too. Dewar’s 
“White Label’Scotch Whisky. 
In more than 160 countries 
the world over, you’ll find 

Dewar’s“White Label” 
there to enjoy. 
For wherever you may go, 
“White Label’never varies. 


Hi 
ade 


„DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 
Likean | 
old friend 
-it never 
varies 


_ Distilled, blended and 
botıled in Scotland 


Dewar’s have distributors or agents in most parts of 
the world, who can arrange to deliver a gift of “White 
Label” to your friends overseas. Please ask your local 
distributor for a quotation or, in case of difficulty, write 
to: John Dewar & Sons Ltd, Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London SWı, England, 





THE QUEEN’S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 1966 
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One of the secrets of Longines’ quality 


Longines watches are made 
in the heart of Switzerland 
where ultra-modern manu- 
facturing processes and tools 
are backed by experience ac- 
quired through years of pa- 
tient work. In the Longines 


factory, five generations of watch-makers 
have handed down from father to son, the 


secrets of their craft and the skills on which 
the precision of Longines watches depends. 
The combination of extremely modern 
methods and manual skill gives the excep- 
tional quality that is such a feature of 
Longines products. This also explains the 
22 precision records that have been bro- 
ken in the contests organized at the Ge- 
neva and Neuchatel Observatories in the 
last 10 years. Those who really know will 
tell you: a Longines watch is worth far 
more than its price. 


Ref 7335_7685 I8ct enld. Same maondel in stainless steel 





LONGINES 


since 1867 
The world’s most honoured watch. 
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BURROUG R Y 


James Burrough’s stroke of genius 


How one man's fine palate made Beefeater today’s top London export gin... 
sipped, savoured and cherished from Tenerife to Tahiti 


Like all the best ideas in the world, the recipe for 
Beefeater was the creation of one man. James 
Burrough. 


In the blaze of his inspiration one autumn 
over a hundred years ago, he committed his 
remarkable new recipe for gin to the pages of a 
small leather-bound book—a book we mention 
with quiet veneration for Beefeater is still made 
the same way today. 


James Burrough’s recipe demanded and still 
demands ingredients of the noblest and the rarest 
kind. Ripe junipers from the high Italian slopes. 
Plump oranges from the valleys of Seville. Angelica 
from Belgium. And finest Coriander from the 
English county of Essex. All these are subtly 
blended with a host of delicate herbs and spices 
gathered in the remotest corners of the world. 
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But a gin does not achieve greatness with 
ingredients alone. First there’s the cerystal-clear 
spring water that James Burrough stipulated so 
strietly for his new gin. Then the pure London 
spirit, clear and clean so that not a trace of alien 
flavour disturbs the final delicate taste. 


That’s why we still insist that Beefeater be 
distilled no less than three times—in the hand- 
beaten copper stills in which the finest gin has 
always been prepared (incomparable even today). 
And at every stage, the sharp-eyed stillman 
patiently watches, sampling with constant care 
to ensure the utter perfection of the distillation. 


As for the final blend, the secret formula has 
been carefully guarded in the Burrough family 
these many generations. Today it is known only 
to six staunchly silent men. 


And as you sip your glass of Beefeater, it is 
pleasing to reflect that the subtly dry, enticingly 
light taste is the same as that which so enthralled 
James Burrough over a century ago. Today you’ll 
find Beefeater quietly but persuasively presiding 
over occasions everywhere, bringing together places 
as diverse as Tenerife and Tahiti. 


But isn’t it time you tried the gin with a 


stroke of genius? 


Sep 


BEEFEATER GIN 


distilled from pure grain London spirit by the 
Burrough family for over a century 














ITT intercoms are creating a lot of talk. 


Some ITT intercoms are for those 
busy executives who must keep in 
constant contact with an entire 
office. They save steps. 

Save time too. 


Others let people in apartments 
talk to people at their doors, let 
doctors call their nurses, mothers 
listen to nurseries, construction 
workers guide equipment. 


Systems can be simple or 
sophisticated, ranging from a 


two-station linkup to installations 
with hundreds, or even thousands 
of stations. 


Facilities, depending on the 
system, include: conference 
calls, paging, loudspeaking, 
hands-free operation, push-button 
connection. 


Intercommunication systems are 
made in Europe by six ITT System 
companies: Standard Telephon 
und Telegraphen AG, Austria; 
Bell Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Belgium; Standard 
Telephones and Cables Ltd., 
England; Standard Elektrik Lorenz 
AG, Germany; FACE Standard 
S.p.A., Italy; and Standard Radio 
& Telefon AB, Sweden. 


These and other ITT companies 
also supply public telephone 
systems, radio equipment and a 
multitude of other products. 


ITT, the world’s largest inter- 
national supplier ofelectronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 


International Telephone and 
Teiegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de l’Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


ITT embraces over 150 associated companies employing 200,000 people. It carries 
on research, manufacturing, sales or service activities in 53 countries and maintains 
sales outlets in 62 more. In addition, ITT operates a communication network of 
more than 1,000 cable, radio, and satellite circuits that stretch arounid the world. 
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SCOTCH 
-whisky escoces, 
Here’s one of the more splendid | schottischer 
residences in Athens... ® Whisky, 
seen from another- TH wuıskv. whisky ecossais 
the Athens -but , 
vVAT69 

is the same 
in any country 














DisTiLLers, 
Manager Jean Pierre LEITH, scorıano 
Piquet appreciates the 

beautiful things of the past 

...and the present. Just look at his 
hotel...spacious guest rooms with 
private balconies...and marble 
baths. An incomparable view of the 
Acropolis. Gourmet restaurants. 
Elegant shops and a swimming pool 
and sun terrace in a garden setting. All 
in the quiet Embassy section, the new 
center of Athens. For reservations call 
your travel agent or any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Office. 


ATHENS HILTON 


Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton 





Ideal For 
STUDENTS 


In Your Family 


The Popular 


LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY 


‘“Spectacular, dramatic and com- 
prehensive,”’ says C. V. Anthony 
Adams of the Dublin Evening 
Herald. ‘Every volume reads with 
such simplicity; the whole series is 
a triumph,” says John Jarrett of 
Animal Life. 
Each book measures 8Y”’x 11” 
and contains approximately 
190 pages, with about 35,000 words 
of text, with scores of paintings, 
photographs, maps, charts, 
These Volumes Now Available: diagrams and a complete index. 
THE SEA THE MOUNTAINS THE POLES More than half the photographs 
THE DESERT THE EARTH THE UNIVERSE are in full colour. 


SR 
BE SORTILEGE 





LIFE NATURE LIBRARY 
Books are Available 
At your Bookseller 








If you’re flying to anywhere in North America” next year, 
Air Canada can fly you for nothing extra to all this: 


A chance to be weightless in outer space 


The English Theatre Company and La Scala Opera and the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra all under one roof 


Britain and West Germany playing football 


The chance to do a little business, maybe over 
drinks on somebody’s ranch. 


Where ? in Montreal. Anytime between April 28th 
and October 27th next year. 

Because that's where Canada is holding the greatest 
world exhibition ever known to man. Expo 67. 

What’s more, Air Canada can fly you there for nothing 
extra. If you’re flying to anywhere in the United States 
or Canada*. We’ll tell you how later. 

First let us give you some idea of the scale of the 
show. 

The site takes up 1,000 acres. To get it, two islands 
had to be built in the middle of the St. Lawrence River. 
There were islands there already, but they were the 
wrong shape. 

So if the idea of an exhibition makes you think of 
tramping round a large hall with tired feet, forget it. 

With this one, you could drive for ten miles in a car 
and still not see everything. 

Not that you'll have to. Because there are three new 
transport systems to take you round. 

One is an electric railway. Another is amonorail, where 
you travel twenty feet off the ground. Actually through 
some of the pavilions. It costs you nothing to travel on it 
to anywhere in Expo. 

The third transport system is by water. 















It's an island anyway, so why not ? And a complete 
new canal system has been built. It has every kind of 
boat from gondolas to motor launches to ferry you 
round. In style. 

So what can you see at Expo ? 

World-scale art exhibitions. Fantastic exhibits illus- 
trating the theme ‘Man and his World‘. Pavilions from 
over 70 nations and all six continents. They include 
Buckminster Fuller's Geodesic Dome for the U.S.A., 
Sir Basil Spence’s pavilion for Great Britain. And a 
mammoth steel mesh structure with a see-through skin 
from West Germany. 


Great sportsmen 


Every nation has trotted out its top talent. And not 
only for the national pavilions. Top athletes and sports- 
men are coming from everywhere. Like the British 
and West German football teams. 

The biggest amusement park ever built will feature 
the world’s best cabaret artists to entertain you. 

Theatre companies, ballet companies, orchestras, 
state circuses will also be there. Like La Scala Opera 
and the English Theatre Company and the Comedie 
Francaise, to name but a few. 

And Sean Kenny, Britain’s most progressive designer, 
is constructing a Gyrotron Ride, the like of which you 
have never seen. At the top you will experience the 
weightlessness of outer space. Down below you'll be 
under the sea, where strange mechanical monsters will 
scare you out of your wits. 

But back to business. If you’re going to Expo to make 
contacts and exchange ideas, it's all laid on for you. At 
the International Trade Centre, you'll meettop Canadian 
industrialists in your own field. And businessmen from 
over 70 nations. 

You'll have every facility. A club. Conference rooms 
and a full library. Business counselling. 

And if you let the International Trade Centre know a 
little in advance, they can give you V.I.P. treatment. 


*Except Canada’s Atlantic Provinces. 


Rush you through the formalities and introduce you 
direct to any Canadian businessman you specially want 
to meet. 

You can go with him to tour his business. Compare 
notes. And with Canadian hospitality what it is, probably 
end up clinching deals on the man's ranch, or in his 
home overlooking the lake. 


Costs you nothing extra 


And the best part of it is, you can getto Expo for nothing 
extra. 

If you’re flying to anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, except for Canada’s Atlantic Provinces, when 
Expo is on, Air Canada can fly you via Montreal without 
a penny more on the fare. Either going out. Or coming 
back. To do it Air Canada are laying on over 150 arrivals 
and departures every day from all over North America 
as well as from the Caribbean and Europe. A staggering 
total of more than 1,000 flights a week. 

If you want to fly to Expo 67 from anywhere in 
Europe, you are always within reach of a convenient Air 
Canada service. Canada 871, Air Canada’s crack named 
flight, leaves Paris and Frankfurt every day direct to 
Montreal. There are daily services from London to 
Expo 67 and frequent services from Glasgow. And Air 
Canada flies from other key centres in Europe like 
Vienna, Zurich, and Shannon. 

All you do is speak to your travel agent about stop- 
over arrangements on Air Canada flights. Or contact Air 
Canada direct. 

Need any more facts to convince you to go ? 

Well, there are 1,000 hostesses, picked for their beauty 
and charm, to show you around. 


AIR CANADA) 


Services from London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Zurich and Vienna. 
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Aır BP fuels Iberia at Copenhagen 


Copenhagen is one of the airports where Spain’s international airline 
calls regularly on its long North European routes. And where, ason many 
other airports, the Caravelles and DC-3’s of Iberia’s jet fleet find Air BP 
awaiting their arrival. Air BP serves Iberia as it serves a great many of 
the world’s leading international airlines— with fast, efficient fuelling. 





DOXIADIS 


CONTINUED 


Old friends Doxiadis and 
Sculptor Christos Capralos 
use a Capralos-fashioned 
table and chair while 
carrying on a discussion 

of art in architecture. 


°° Today the real architecture is 
interior design. Instead of 
having buildings with 
beautiful courtyards, 
surrounded by sweet-smelling 
flowers, man isolates 
himself from the city’s mess 
by drawing his curtains 
and sealing his windows. 
As we escape inside, we kill 
art. Art must spring up in 
every corner of every city, 
must be publicly 
discussed by everyone. After 
Michelangelo placed his 
David in that piazza in 
Florence, he found letters 
attached to the marble every 
night from townspeople. 
I'm sure he learned from their 
reactions. Art is meaningful 
only ifit’s made for people.”” 


CONTINUED 83 





Why did we spend 


allthat time and 
money to make 
the Asahı Pentax 


so beautiful’? 





Because we had you in mind. We 
reckoned you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with a camera that only worked per- 
fectly. We figured you would expect 
even more than a dynamic, versatile 
single-lens reflex camera with mature 
technical features such as the through- 
the-lens exposure meter that reads 
exactly what your lens sees...more 
than a viewfinder that shows you 
even details your eyes may overlook. 
We thought that even the choice of 
23 superb Takumar lenses with the 
finest resolving power wouldn’t be 
quite enough. 

So our engineers went back to work 
...hard work. To pack all their modern 
technology and precision into linesand 
contours that feel right in your hands 
the moment you pick up your Asahi 
Pentax. The Asahi Pentax is light and 
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compact...a meticulously constructed 
instrument of elegant design and clas- 
sic simplicity. Feels and handles like 
an extension of your hands and eyes. 
It serves you gracefully. You’ll under- 
stand what we mean when you just 
hold an Asahi Pentax at your dealer’s. 





H LIol76 ; 
; Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. C.P.O.Box89, TOKYO : 


ı Please send me further information: 


i Name... seiner | 





| Addrass.........ursonssorseansannssnersnrennsonnensnennsenonrsne ; 


EEE LEER LTE PIN LTR TTLRTLL ERTL ENTE TELET TTS & 


Asahi Optical Europe S.A. 
Freight Bldg., Block B-2nd Floor, 
Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


DOXIADIS conrınueo 


Commuting cuts our 
‘cıvilized’ time in half 


In talks with LirE Reporter Diana Lurie, Constantinos Doxiadis 
made the following observations on man and his environment: 


» Nobody has yet been able to convince me that many of modern 
man’s phobias are not due to the noise, filth and ugliness that sur- 
round him. We are told that, by the year 2000, half the population 
will be doctors, nurses and psychiatrists, all necessary to take care 
of the rest of us. 


® Asaccild in Athens I played in a beautiful square filled with tall 
pines. Horse-drawn carriages passed round its edge. When I was 10 
the street around the square was widened to make room for automo- 
biles. When I was 20 the last pines were destroyed and the square was 
reduced to postage-stamp size to provide parking space. A statue of 
a statesman was placed in the middle and a bit of space was left for 
the children. When I was 30 the statue was carted away to let a high- 
way pass through the middle of the square. Now the square is just 
a parking lot on either side of a wide highway. 


> ] am deeply distressed by people who say unconcernedly: ‘“We 
have adjusted to the machine.” I want to feel sure that any adjust- 
ment is for the good. I am working for a world where man will use 
far more machines, but they will only be slaves to his wishes. 


>» We must start now to separate the car from man. Man needs 
more cars—but only on a lower level than he lives and walks on. We 
must eventually pass main highways underneath the city. The cost of 
building underground roads in the city is high now, but by the early 
1970s it will be less than the cost of surface highways, which must 
cross increasingly choice property sites. 


® A city needs employment and commercial viability before it 
needs a cultural center. A diseased downtown area cannot be saved 
by cosmetics any more than a woman with cancer can be. 


>» In truth the density of modern cities is dropping. People are 
packed together only by day. Cities are spreading like octopuses. And 
as they do, distances increase and densities drop. This creates a great 
danger. It is harder and harder to visit friends and families. Who 
wants to conduct a romance by phone? And what about the father 
who returns home tired after his son has gone to bed? Phoning from 
the office doesn’t equal his taking the boy on his knee and listening 
to his problems. 


>» We sleep eight hours a day and work eight hours. That leaves 
eight. Two of these are taken up with washing, eating, dressing. The 
six that remain are the difference between the civilized man and the 
animal—and commuting often may cut that by half. 


>» All men 150 years from now will live in one universal city that 
spreads around the globe. There will be national parks where 
we could go when we want to be in the “country.” But there will 
be no more rural dwellers in the present sense of the word. The 
soil will be cultivated by people who fly to the fields in the morn- 
ing, send automated machines to collect produce, and fly home to 
the city at night. 


» Ekistics is the science by which I try to save the city. The evolu- 
tion of human settlements started the moment man went into a cave 
for shelter. Ekistics is the revival of the skills man used to build his 
homes until the 18th Century. 


> ] believe that in a generation we can reform even cities like New 
York and Los Angeles if we make the proper decisions now. If we 
don’t— well, I don’t say man will die, but we may end up with a hu- 
man animal deprived of his soul. If I am prevented from smelling 
flowers and am left to breathe only car exhaust, what will be left of 
me? I’m not sure— maybe a monster. 
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'1066-Is That All? 


by ISRAEL 
SHENKER 


LONDON 
AA nybody with a head for ye 
olde math can figure out that pre- 
cisely 900 years have elapsed since 
1066. That was the year of the 
Norman Conquest—the greatest 
defeat in English history. Instead 
of living it down, the English— 
eccentric lot—are living it up, as 
though this were the novecenten- 
ary of their most glorious victory. 

“ Early in 1066 King Harold of 
England set forth to defend his 
realm against its enemies. He first 
went to Old York, which is famous 
for ham. Then Harold moved to 
Sandwich to fight his own brother 
Tostig, whose fingers were burned 
in short order. Burnt Tostig fled 
Sandwich and Harold turned to 
face Harald, King of Norway, who 
was harrying coastal settlements. 
Hurrying north, Harold harried 
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Harald back, and—in a big blow- 
up at Stamford Bridge—Harald 
and Tostig were slain, their forces 
routed. Hurrah for Harold! 

But in the south not everybody 
was cheering. On Sept. 27, William 
of Normandy had sailed out from 
France to set up a base at Hast- 
ings, in southern England. With 
7,000 men, Harold rushed to meet 
the invader. He engaged William 
in battle on Oct. 14—and he al- 
most won. A treacherous arrow 
shot into the air landed in Har- 
old’s right eye, and the war was 
over. ‘‘He fell at the foot of the 
royal standard,” wrote Winston 
Churchill almost 900 years later, 
“unconquerable except by death, 
which does not count in honour.” 

Field Marshal Montgomery, as 
anybody might suspect, has since 
figured out how, through a more 
judicious disposition of forces, 
Harold could have won (even the 
best of arrows can’t destroy hind- 





sight). Had Harold won, all the 
Montgomerys would have stayed 
in France and history would have 
spoken of Mon General Gomery. 

Actually, the battle between op- 
posing forces took place not at 
Hastings, but at the nearby village 
of Battle. The engagement is called 
the Battle of Hastings since every- 
body realizes how awkward it 
would be to call it the Battle of 
Battle. Battle Village nonetheless 
insisted on its place in anniversary 
remembrances, and organized a 
teach-in to tell the world how dif- 
ferent England is because of its 
Norman conquerors. Pigs became 
pork, sheep mutton, cows beef— 
allthanks to French gourmets sup- 
planting the coarse Saxon words 
for animals on the hoof. There are 
several other advantages, such as 
the right to abundant U’s—as in 
honour and labour. (America was 
not conquered by the Normans, as 
its spelling indicates.) 


Baitıe Abbey’s owner points 
to scene of late unpleasantness. 


It was naturally up to the House 
of Commons to deal with the cul- 
inary and orthographic conquests 
of 1066, so last year M.P. Cranley 
Onslow asked Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson what the government 
was going to do about the nove- 
centenary,addinggratuitously: ‘Is 
the Right Hon. Gentleman aware 
that... his apparent intention to 
cling to office until 1966 will give 
the people of this country an ex- 
cellent chance of delivering anoth- 
er one in the eye for Harold?” 

When the laughter died away, 
Wilson replied: “I assure the Hon. 
Gentleman that he is getting his 
history a bit mixed. The Harold 
who, in the words of the Bard, got 
‘his eye full of arrow’ was, in fact, 
Harold Macmillan at the hands of 
the French two years ago.” 

Wilson had the last laugh, but 


M. odern invasion fleet heads for 


Caen to start Channel crossing. 


eventually the government faced 
up to commemorating England’s 
defeat. The Duke of Norfolk, who 
has the pomp and circumstance 
concession, was placed in charge, 
and Hastings cooperated nobly. 
It commissioned a 243-foot-long 
embroidery depicting the great 
events of the past 900 years. This 
was 13 feet longer than the famous 
tapestry at Bayeux, France, which 
shows the greatest event of 1066. 
Hastings also erected a 288-square- 
foot model ofthe Battle battlefield, 
complete with toy soldiers. 


Th: calendar ofcommemoration 
got underway with a lecture en- 
titled “William I and the Sussex 
Rapes,’’ followed by an ox roast, a 
visit from the ““Blossom Queen” of 
New Zealand’s own Hastings, a 
Bastille Ball, and a sailing compe- 
tition for a trophy called ‘Har- 
old’s Helmet.” Still t0 come—on 
the anniversary day itself: A three- 
hour ringing ofchurch bells, a wine 
and cheese party, fireworks, and 
yet one more lecture. The town 
counceil of Hastings even produced 
a boulder said to have served as 
William the Conqueror’s breakfast 
table. When a historian questioned 
the table’s authenticity, the coun- 
cil stuck with legend—in fact, two 


legends. The other one has it that 
the rock marked the site at which 
Harold was buried. 

In the spirit of forgive and re- 
member, the town advertised: 
“"Hastings Welcomes Your 1966 
Invasion.” British Railways ad- 
vised: ““Invade Hastings by train!” 
and local merchants, even more 
calculating, warned: ‘Your inva- 
sion isn’t complete without a visit 
to... Hastings model village... 
Children’s Play Park... Mrs. Tig- 
gywinkle’s Tuckshop.”” 

Some overly enthusiastic invad- 
ers clambered up over the walls 
of Hastings Castle and nailed the 
French Tricolor to the flagpole. 
They daubed the walls with ap- 
propriate slogans: Mort aux Ang- 
lais, and Bonne chance, Gui- 
llaume. Hastings began hunting 
for a retired policeman to rein- 
force its neglected defenses. 

No one even suggests that the 
culprits came from the village of 
Stamford Bridge. But people there 
could only rejoice in Hastings’ 
second defeat. Stamford Bridge 
claims that 1966 is also the 900th 
anniversary of the battle that Har- 
old won—ending the Scandina- 
vian threat to England—just be- 
fore he headed south. ‘““We al- 
ways take pains,’’ said Mr. James 
Midgley, the local postmaster and 
chairman of the celebration com- 
mittee, “to point out that our 
battle at Stamford Bridge was 





the one the English won. We tore 
the Norwegians to pieces.’ Stam- 
ford Bridge appealed for funds to 
finance its own anniversary, and 
inno time at all had iwo contribu- 
tions of 10 shillings each—or a to- 
tal of $2.80. 

Thoush short of money, Stam- 
ford Bridge manfully got to work 
and produced a history of its vic- 
tory. This chronicle noted—rather 
eryptically—that the turning point 
came when ‘A brave Norse de- 
fender of the bridge was speared 
from beneath by an Englishman 
in a tub.” To show that its tub- 
manship had not suffered over the 
centuries, Stamford Bridge or- 
ganized an Anglo-Viking arch- 
ery contest (complete with one 
all-Scandinavian team), a bridge 
march, and a ‘‘Spear Pie Feast.” 

Having resolutely ignored the 
150th anniversary of France’s de- 
feat at Waterloo, Charles long-in- 
the-spear de Gaulle had a benevo- 
lent eye cocked on the Hastings 
anniversary, for it does commem- 
oratea French victory. He appoint- 
ed the government’s most noble 
Norman—Prince Jean de Broglie 
—to head the French celebration. 
The Prince got a big subsidy, and 
promises of an invasion fleet. 

Hastings and Battle were mean- 
while secretly engaged in pour- 
parlers to borrow the Bayeux ta- 
pestry, but the Bayeux town coun- 
cil decided it was too fragile to 





be moved. Equally unhelpful was 
Normandy’s Veauville-les-Baons. 
The villagers refused to participate 
in the celebrations because in the 
year 1960 William had levied a 
tax on them which they went on 
payıng (and evadıng) until the 
French Revolution. But St. Clair- 
sur-Epte unveiled a plaque to his 
memory, and so did Lillebonne, 
Falaise and Valognes. 

Early last August there was to 
be a vast flotilla of vessels sailing 
across the Channel to commem- 
orate William’s invasion fleet. It 
began as the idea of the Deauville 
Yacht Club, and the English had 
replied: “Why don’t we celebrate 
the Battle of Waterloo instead?” 
There should have been 800 boats, 
or at least 200, or maybe 80, or 
50, but finally only Il small yachts 
braved the hostile seas with 50 
people aboard. The “‘invasion” 
force landed dripping and seasick, 
and—precisely as in 1066—neither 
side understood the other. 

All that remained was the final 
indignity, when a mock Norman 
would shoot a mock arrow into 
the air and it would land in amock 
Harold’s mock eye. That would do 
a lot for the mock turtle trust. So 
on the glorious 900th anniversa- 
ry, the H. J. Heinz Company will 
fire a volley of 1066 arrows into 
the air at Hastings—to mark the 
official opening of their winter 
soup season. 
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The father 
of grooks 





When architects and engineers tore out the center of 
old Stockholm tc improve the flow of traffic, they en- 
countered a seemingly insoluble problem. So they tele- 
phoned the Danish poet Piet Hein (right), who is fa- 
mous for the amusing and philosophical verses that he 
calls grooks, and got an immediate answer. The design 
that Hein ımprovised is now sweeping Europe and 
the U.S. In the next issue, LIFE International will 
describe the many sides of this Scandinavian genius. 


ALSO: 
SWINGING OLD ROME 
Part VIof the series 
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through LIFE International... . 
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Satisfying the 
homeowner's need 
for oil... 


... Caltex serves all consumer needs for petroleum products in more than 70 countries in 
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